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_ Glad hearts are all atune, 
With languorous days of June, 
With blossom weighted trees, 
With drowsy hum of bees, 
The placid depths below 
Reflect the rosy glow; 

The world is filled with rhyme 
In “Federation” time 
At Chautauqua. 


—With apologies to Decca Lamar West. 











Chautauqua is a place beautiful for situation, where Nature and Art unite 
to bless all who land on its shore, wander among its forests, float on its 


waters, enter its halls, and enjoy its fellowship. 
—John H. Vincent. 
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IOLANTHE AT A CONFERENCE 


EvizABETH MacKay 


You know, Perky and I were looking over some programs the other day 
and we came across one of the Plymouth Theater, New York City, present- 
ing Jolanthe. That puzzled me. I was sure that it was in Philadelphia at 
the Conference that I had seen Jolanthe. . . . Positive. . . . But Perky, 
though deafened, is slightly unreasonable at times and has more faith in a 
printed program than she has in me. She must needs be shown. And that was 
why I had to open up my memory box, turn on the lights, and ring up the 


curtain. 
DRAMATIS PERSON AZ 


Fairies. 

The Queen of V. R. 

Iolanthe 

The In-looker from the Outside 
The Out-looker from the Inside 
Peers and Peeresses 

The Prince of Fairyland 
O’Deef. 


SCENE.—Fairyland, of course, which allows one (on the inside) to see through 

walls and other obstacles without any trouble whatever; where it’s pos- 
sible to be in several places at once; and where the acts fol- 
low each other in such happy succession that we needn't 
bother to separate them, 


(Enter everybody but the In-looker from the Outside 
and O’Deef. The former may be noticed peering wistfully 
in through one of the windows—to which he has climbed by 
means of the window-cleaner’s step-ladder. O’Deef, though 
unseen, is below him and shaking the ladder—we’re positive of that.) 





Fairies —(singing audibly and otherwise) 


Chatter, chatter what does it matter? 
Nobody minds the noise we scatter; 
Except a few with very good hearing— 
Really, could anything be more cheering? 





Fairies.—(dancing and singing still) 


We have flown in 

From the mountains 
And from the sea— 

Iolanthe, Iolanthe, 
Seeking for thee! 


1st Fairy—Oh, where is Iolanthe? 
2nd Fairy.— Oh, who is Iolanthe? 
3rd Fairy.—I see 4 

One who might tell: 
The Queen of V. R. you and me. 
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(Queen of V. R. approaches. ) 


Fairies—Hail! Queen of our Volta Review, 
We've a favor to ask of you: 
Who is the fairy of whom we sing 
And why is she not in our fairy ring? 


Queen.— Iolanthe is beside you, 
She’s here—she’s there; 
Iolanthe ought to chide you— 
She’s everywhere. 


1st Fairy—What? Here? 
2nd Fairy— What? There? 
3rd Fairy.—Oh, Where? 

Oh, Where? 


Queen.—She is the Spirit in each of you lolanthe 
Happy and loving and brave and true; 
She is the Fairy of Friendliness 
Who always comes to the Conference. 


1st Fairy—In me? 

2nd Fairy In you? 

3rd Fairy.—In everyone, too? 

All Fairies—— Iolanthe.. . . Come through! 


(There is no doubt about it—Iolanthe does come through. Quickly. Beau- 


tifully. Amazingly. None of the fairies can keep pace with her, but they al! 


delight in her—and there is joy in Fairyland. . . . The Out-looker beams upon 
everyone and thinks it a lovely world. He is so enchanted that it takes three 
pokes—they are timid ones—from the In-looker on the Outside to draw his 
attention. ) 


In-looker—Hey! you inside—I say Hey! What’s 
it all about? 

Out-looker—Come on in and see for yourself. 

In-looker —What ts it about? I can’t hear you. 

Out-looker—COME ON IN! 

In-looker.—Eh? 

Out-looker.—Just a minute and I'll be with you. 
(Takes a neat nose-dive through the window 
and comes up smiling—still listening with 
eager eyes to the fairy'music within. ) 

In-looker—They seem very merry. 

Out-looker—Of course—this is Fairyland. 

In-looker—Who? I didn’t hear you. 

Out-looker—_WATCH! . . . Here come the 
Peers and Peeresses. 





Out-looker In-looker 


They are the pride of the Federation 
The finest folk in the whole creation! 
That Peer ahead is without a peer— 
And the fairies call him a perfect dear! 
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You know, they are great. Great’s the word. . . . The work they’ve 
done these years! . . . The new fairy resorts they've opened and developed 
in the most unfairylike places! . . . The mortals they’ve helped—and sup- 


plied wings for! The little children they’ve snatched out of the clutches of 
O’Deef—all the fine, bright, happy little children, that without them would 
have been dull, dreary and—deaf. . 

In-looker.—Go on! 


Out-looker.—Certainly. That’s just the beginning. . . . The sure-enough 
aids for hearing they’ve approved! . . . The frauds they’ve exposed! 
The eyes they’ve opened! . . . Oh, even the young fairies are 


speechless with admiration and gratitude—and it takes a lot to make a 
young fairy speechless ! 

In-looker.—I1 wish—oh, I wish. . 

Out-looker—Say, you just come on in with me. 

In-looker.—O’Deef won't let me. He’s not only shaking the ladder—he’s got 
tight hold of my trousers leg. 

Out-looker.—I don’t see him. 

In-looker.—Well, he’s there—I feel him. . . . How did all these people get 
away from him? Aren’t they hard-of-hearing or deafened? I was told 
so. But I don’t believe it. 

Out-looker—Of course, they are! Why, didn’t you know? Deafness is the 
pass-word into this particular fairyland. If you do not know the pass-word 
you must stay outside. 

In-looker.—I know it all right. . . >. But I tell you, O’Deef. . . . Oh, he 
nearly tipped me that time! O’Deef. . . . I tell you it’s the pass-word 
that’s keeping me out! 

Out-looker.—Good Life! man, you’ve got bats in your belfry! Deafness and 
O’Deef aren’t the same person at all, at all. They aren’t even persons at 
all. The first: is a straight- fact—like bobbed hair, you: know (it’s possible 
to curl it)'and some people don’t like bobbed hair, that’s all. . . . But 
O’Deef—O’Deef is the bugaboo that 
would keep us all out of Fairyland if 


he could. Consarn him! . .. Oh, the 
tears he would have us shed! . . . The 
self-pity he would drown us in! : 
The envy he would eat us up with! . . . 
The imagined slights he would use to 
slay us! . . . The walls he would build 
around us! . . .. The— 
In-looker—Oh, I know. . . . And that 


isn’t half of him! 

Out-looker.—It’s a long sight too much. .. . 
Oh, what’s this? What’s this? Look! 
They’ve got the Prince! 

In-looker—Where—W ho— What did you say? 

Out-looker—C’mon—let’s hop inside! The Prince 





Fairies —(inside—singing and dancing.) 
Hail to the fairy so brave and tall! 
(So very surrounded you can’t see him all!) 
Whoop La! Strike up the band! 
This is the Prince of Fairyland! 


Prince— This land is certainly populated 
With fairies who can’t be too highly rated, 
(And dangerous for—you must agree— 
A very susceptible prince like me!) 
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Fairies.—(all together—but separately. ) 


How fortunate / was not too late— 
(Wonder if both my wings are on straight) 
That clearly applies to me— 

And a very susceptible prince is he! 


In-looker.—Hum! 


Out-looker.—Ha-Ha! 
You notice that all are inclined to boast ; 
Each fairy imagines she charms him most. 
(Imaginations, you understand. 
Are very essential to Fairyland.) 


In-looker—I see . . . Do you suppose if my imagination were 
a little stronger that I might be able to break away from 
O’Deef? He .. . He’s got me nearly shaken to pieces. 


Out-looker.—Sure. Shake him. 
In-looker.—lf I only could! 


Out-looker—Don’'t lose heart. Once inside you’d be safe. The 
Federation has crossed him off the books, you know. He 
doesn’t dare follow anybody in here because Dr. Cramp 
would expose him as an out-and-out fraud. . . . And, you 
know, death’s the penalty. 


In-looker.—I wish he were dead! 





Out-looker.—Don’t worry. 


That’s one of the dreams of the Federation, 
Backed by each splendid organization. 

His chances are happily, growing quite slim— 
The fairies are fixing some wings for him! 


(The window-curtain is pulled. down from the inside.) 


In-looker.—Aw ! 
Out-looker.—Never mind. It will go up in a minute. 


(The Fairy minutes are a little long for mortals—sometimes as long as a 
year on a mortal’s calendar. But in Fairyland they are only—minutes. ) 


(The curtain goes up.) 


In-looker—Ah! . . . . Say, it’s funny I never be- 
fore noticed this little balcony roof-garden that 
we're standing on. It’s much steadier than the 
ladder—tho’ I don’t remember stepping off that 
ladder, do you? 


Out-looker—Don’t remember any ladder. i 
Look! . . if the fairies haven’t gone and re- 
decorated! Observe that pine tree where a pillar 
grew before! And the fresh blue of the ceiling 
—I don’t remember what color the ceiling was before, but this is certainly 
an improvement. They’ve got a new looking glass, too—such a big one! 
Why, it’s almost as big as a lake—why, it is a lake! NHahahodo! Here 
they come! 
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Fairies.—(inside, singing and dancing more merrily than ever) 
How d’do, everybody, how d’do! 
How does Fairyland appear to each of you? 
Oh, Chautauqua’s just the place 
For this very special case 
Now due, yes, duly due! 

' In-looker —What case is this they’re talking about ? 


Out-looker—Our case. 
on it for some time. 
came to light. 


the fairies, too. Say ! 


It’s truly amazing how much they can do in a minute. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they'd caught that old 


You know, the peers and peeresses have been working 
I shouldn’t wonder if some wonderful revelations 


And 


humbug who was pulling your leg a minute ago and are going to try him 
for disturbing the peace! . . . And put the wings on him! 
In-looker—But—but if he had wings wouldn’t he be able to catch us all the 


easier ? 


Out-looker.—Not with these wings—Hehehe! 
And the closer he tries to get the farther 


only fly backwards—Hahaha! 

away he flies—Hohoho! 
In-looker—Hohoho! Hurrah! 
Out-looker.—Hurrah ! 

a front seat for the show? 


They’re bewitched, you know, and 


Now, what do you say to us hoppin’ in so’s we can get 


And watch him fly 
"Way up in the sky, 

And be only a memory 
Bye and bye! 


In-looker.—C’mon. ... 


C’mon, EVERYBODY! 
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HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


NE midsummer day, many years 
ago, I dropped in at the reading 
room of the public library in Kan- 

sas City to look over the magazines. I 
ran through the pages of the Atlantic, 
and, as IJ still followed my Alice in Won- 
derland predilection for stories with plen- 
ty of conversation in them, I selected 
the most talkative of the fiction pages, 
and settled down to read. Immediately, 
I was enthralled. It had been my theory 
that no author had ever adequately 
portrayed a deaf person in fiction. Con- 
vinced that deafness offered no artistic 
lure, I could recall only one instance, that 
of the deaf judge in The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, where a fictional deaf char- 
acter seemed true to life. He, and pos- 
sibly Quasimodo seemed to me to have 
got across, but I had never even heard 
of any others. 


Now, suddenly, I had found them. 
Here, before my eyes, were deaf children 
to the life, walking and talking across 
the pages, so real, so poignant, so in- 
finitely touching, that it seemed as if the 
author must have captured them bodily 
and set them there, conveying them in- 
tact with her unerring sympathy. 

After that first story, “Why It Was 
W-on-the-Eyes,” I read everything I 
could find that Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague had written. These quaint sketches 
of the deaf and the blind followed one 
after another for nearly a year, each 
of them more delicately true than the last 
one. I pictured the writer as a teacher 
of the deaf with a vast experience of 
the deaf child’s mentality. It was not 
until long afterwards that I found out 
anything about her, beyond the brief 
facts offered in the Contributors’ Column 
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of the Atlantic, and it was years later 
still that I actually began to know her. 

“Come to Oakhurst in the Spring,” she 
wrote. “We shall be glad to see you at 
any time.” But it was not until the end 
of June, when the West Virginia hills 
were blushing green with full breath of 
summer, that we “found ourselves,” as 
in the first chapter of a novel, turning 
in at the drive which led toward Miss 
Montague’s home and my _ husband’s 
childhood playground. We were an- 
nounced only by a telegram, and we had 
motored and camped all the way from 
New York. 


be quiet in, and a bath. After a while, 
rehabilitated and refreshed, he will be 
in a receptive mood, but at the beginning 
he must not be entertained. 

As we neared Oakhurst, I began to 
palpitate with alarm at the thought of 
what was ahead of me. A strange house. 
A strange host.- An author. A_back- 
ground of tradition. A family estate 
which had been the setting for several 
generations of Montagues. Facing all 
this, wafted toward it far too rapidly 
in a decrepit Ford, I sat, dirty, dis- 
heveled, and dismayed. Four punctures 
in one day had frayed our tempers, 





OAKHURST AND ITS BACKGROUND OF WEST VIRGINIA HILLS 


Now, for travelers arriving anywhere 
after an extended period of motor camp- 
ing, only one sort of welcome is pos- 
sible. De luxe trippers, who have re- 
tained contact with society through the 
ministrations of clerks and bell boys, do 
not require to be eased off gradually 
from the exigencies of the road to the 
proprieties of a visit. The motor camper, 
however, has been living in vagabondia. 
Superior to the world as a hermit or a 
tramp, he is yet shy of it, and must be 
inducted delicately into a reassumption 
of worldly usage. His welcome must 
be compounded of spiritual cordiality, to- 
gether with the practical realization that 
what he wants most of all is a place to 


greased our clothes, and rendered us 
embarrassingly late. I trembled and 
wished I were somewhere else. 

The sun was just setting, and the win- 
dows of the low, red house that rested 
comfortably against the hillside were 
shining with the level rays. On the 
broad red flagging that ran around three 
sides of the house, chairs and tables were 
scattered in disarray, as if a number of 
guests had just departed. Two figures 
came forward across the porch to meet 
us, leisurely, cordial, simple, wholly wel- 
coming... They were Miss Montague and 
her father. Without any reaching out of 
antennae, I was made aware that every- 
thing was as it should be. Without any 
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breaking of ice, I was embarked on that 
rarest of all rare experiences, a wholly 
enjoyable visit. 

Released from apprehension, with not 
even the obligations of an extended greet- 
ing laid upon me, I became blissfully 
aware of my surroundings. The out- 
look was so unutterably lovely as to ar- 
rest the visitor’s attention even before 
he entered the house. A wide sweep of 
hills formed a superb panorama around 
the bowl of the valley, and stood up ab- 
ruptly behind the house. The sloping 
lawn in front was being cropped close 
at the moment by a flock of sheep, which 
added somehow to the English air of 
permanence that prevailed everywhere 
about the place. The house itself, with 
its broad verandas, its pillars half cover- 
ed with roses, clematis, and honeysuckle, 
was completely indigenous. I loved the 
inside of it at once, and felt its friend- 
liness, for it bore evidence of having 
been built, as I have always maintained 
a house should be built, one room at 
a time, growing of its own volition, as 
a tree puts out branches, a step up to 
this room, a step down into that, a kind 
of necessity and general appropriateness 
blending the whole. 

My room was airy and_ spacious, 
with odd pieces of old furniture, plenty 
of books, and rose-wreathed windows, 
one of which looked out on a barnyard 
where cows were being milked. My 
bath in the sulphurous water, which yel- 
lows everything it touches, and yet makes 
the skin feel like velvet, was immensely 
satisfactory. I began to enjoy myself 
inordinately. 

That is just what happens to a guest 
surrounded by the fine, unconscious grace 
of Miss Montague’s hospitality. He en- 
joys himself. He doesn’t have to try to 
be somebody else. She lets him beauti- 
fully alone, gives him a place in the 
household, and allows him to go his own 
way. I liked the way she picked up her 
book the first evening of our arrival, 
leaving us to rest and read if we chose, 
or look at the fire, or wander about the 
rooms. There was no artificiality what- 
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ever, no making conversation, no violent 
putting at ease. 

We seemed to slip at once into the 
family life, there in the little sitting 
room. I looked at the quaint fireplace, 
set about with blue tiles, each of which 
told a story. I turned over the books on 
the round table—modern reviews, medi- 
eval works on mysticism, several light 
bulky tomes which turned out to be Miss 
Montague’s stories of blind children done 
in Braille. 

I watched her as she bent over her 
book, reading with the air of eager in- 
tentness she brings to everything she 
does. Small, brown-haired, quick mov- 
ing, with blue eyes which have the clear 
look of those who see beyond, she passes 
abruptly from dreaminess to practicality, 
and loses nothing of either mood. She 
turned to ask if I had read any of Evelyn 
Underhill’s books on Mysticism, and our 
talk moved on to Richard Rolles, the 
medieval mystic, the reputed author of 
The Prick of Conscience. Miss Mon- 
tague is deeply read in mysticism, and 
her ability to see through the common- 
place to larger meanings is showing more 
and more in her stories. I have noticed 
the expression, “breakin’ through” in 
more than one of her dialect stories, 
which, various though they are, almost 
invariably deal with some opening of the 
door from bitterness, stupidity, and frus- 
tration to revelation and completeness, al- 
ways, be it said, by virtue of the means 
nearest at hand, for, withal that she 
maintains the mystic attitude toward life, 
Miss Montague is a practical person. 
It is this bringing of religion into every 
day which makes her home life such a 
lovely thing. I felt it all through the 
day as I followed her about in her house- 
hold tasks, gardening, housekeeping, 
visiting with neighbors. 

Breakfast was always a delightful 
meal, spread on a low table on the stone 
flagged porch, with roses scenting the 
air overhead, and a rose beside one’s 
plate. There were raspberries and thick 
yellow cream, hot biscuits, and a placid 
discussion of plans for the day. With 
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a great ability for getting things done 
while at the same time preserving an air 
of immense leisure, she moves through 
her busy day. Oakhurst is an old family 
homestead, where three generations have 
lived, and to which many of the family 
still return at intervals: Her household 


tasks are many, for she keeps open house 
all summer, yet she accomplishes an 
amazing amount of literary work at the 
While we washed the break- 


same time. 





fast dishes, she told me about a story 
she had just sold to the Forum, and I 
was allowed to read it, a mystical ideali- 
zation of “Tony Beaver,” the West Vir- 
ginia lumberjack, who stands, to other 
members of his calling, as a kind of 
summing up of all lumberjacks, their 
accomplishments, aims, and aspirations. 
With her inherent knowledge of the 
country life about her, she had shown 
him to us complete, adding, as her own 
touch, a picture of him “breakin’ 
through” the tight cocoon of ordinary 
vision to a larger realization of life and 
things. 

Her work room is a big, book-clut- 
tered, book-shelved room, with windows 
opening straight out-doors, and all sorts 
of things, from a seed catalog to a pair 
of ancient southern duelling pistols, re- 
trieved temporarily from among family 
mementos, crowding the typewriter off 
the big table. Here she writes her books, 


ON RED-FLAGGED PORCH 


letting her stories flow through her—for 
she insists that she does not think them 
out beforehand, but merely lets them 
come. Here, too, she carries on a heavy 
correspondence, and gathers up the 
threads of her responsibilities as chate- 
laine of the old Virginia homestead. 

She grew up in that house. There is 
a photograph of her as she used to 
trudge off to school, in a little fur tippet 
and muff, to the log schoolhouse, where 





she said her lessons with the country 
boys and girls she afterwards portrayed 
so well. She knows the West Virginia 
countryside in all its aspects; the life 
of the people, the changing of the sea- 
sons, birds and animals, the flowers of 
wood and meadow as well as those of 
her own lovingly tended garden. All 
these figure in her pages. I read her 
first book, “The Poet, Miss Kate, and I,” 
there at Oakhurst, and followed delight- 
edly the everyday happenings of Oak- 
hurst in its pages. 

Back of the house, the garden, accom- 
modating itself to the steep hillside, rises 
in several successive terraces. There is 
a rose arbor up there, with a little bench 
in it, where we could sit and look over 
the flower garden. And here, as we 
talked, I came to know her better and 
understand where she learned some of 
her quietness and ease of manner. Not- 
withstanding that she is diffident and shy, 
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MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


she has all the confidence of a child, 
who, having always lived in the spacious 
shelter of his father’s house, has never 
known what it was to crowd or elbow 
out a place for himself. Notwithstanding 
that she is a practical, competent adult, 
with decided opinions and a life of activ- 
ity behind and before her, she still lets 
you have a glimpse now and then of the 
confiding child she is underneath. 

A small, unhurried person, compound- 
ed of a saint, a vestal virgin, a lady of 
the manor, and a housewife—a pioneer 
housewife, with keys at her belt and a 
knowledge of butter making—she goes 
her quiet way, welcoming the innumer- 
able visitors who seek her out, lending 
her help in the management of the farm 
(for her father grows a famous crop of 
apples each year), taking her share in 
the neighborhood life. White Sulphur 
Springs has its clientele of the wealthy 
and the fashionable, and these arrive at 
Oakhurst to contrast with the indigenous 
life of the village. And all the while 
she is putting this experience into her 
books. It was amazing that she found 


time to write so much in a life of so 
Yet they come one 


many interruptions. 


fe 


after another, her competent sketches of 
humanity, taken from life, some of them, 
lit now and then by the inspired chant 
of the mystic and painted with consum- 
mate fidelity against their West Virginia 
background. 


MISS MONTAGUE AND HER FATHER 
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I loved tracing that background in the 
house and the neighborhood life. It 
was endlessly interesting to wander 
through the rooms looking at things and 
being told about them. The photographs 
on the mantel in the dining-room, for in- 
stance, are from Copley portraits of Miss 
Montague’s great-grandfather and great- 
grandmother. There are oil portraits 
of “Great-aunt Margaret Cary,’ and 
“Great-uncle Sam Cary,” one of “Great- 
great-grandfather Grey” in a Geneva 
gown, and one of Richard, the earliest 
Montague to come to America. There 
are silhouettes of several generations of 
Carys. Much of the furniture in the 
sitting room came from the old Cary 
home in Chelsea, Massachusetts, which is 
now a historical museum. The old sil- 
ver in the dining room bears either the 
Cary or the Montague crest. All of 
these things make up a background dif- 
ferent from the shifting impermanence 
regnant in the air of most American 
households. 

How I loved it all! The leisurely 
supper around the enormous dining table, 
with the Italian maid, who is a char- 
acter in herself and almost a member 





of the family, bringing in hot biscuits 
every five minutes and taking full share 
in the table conversation. The sunny 
afternoons, when we were turned loose 
to amuse ourselves, and climbed the hil! 
back of the house to see if the cherries 
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were ripe, or ran down to the pigpen 
at the foot of the hill, to feed the pigs 
and follow the dry stones of the brook 
up the valley. I liked being driven 
to call on families of the neighborhood, 
who pursue the same spacious, hospitable, 
Southern life, riding, farming, raising 
chickens, dropping in casually to see one 
another. I liked being let alone to lie 
in the chaise longue in the late after- 
noons, watching the sun go down be- 
hind the hills. 

And there were the long evenings in 
the little sttting room, where there was an 
enthusiastic reunion on the last evening 
of our stay, for Cary Montague had 
come hoine for a visit after three years 
of absence. He was at one time Superin- 


tendent of the West Virginia School for © 
the Deaf, and it was while visiting him ~ 
that Miss Montague obtained the material ~ 
It was in- © 
teresting to watch brother and sister to- ~ 
gether. They have the same brown hair, ~ 
the same eager, speaking faces, the same | 
They © 
have, too, the same capacity for forgetting ~ 


she used in “Closed Doors.” 


enthusiasm in and belief in life. 


self in the conscientious performance of 
the thing-that-must-be-done. 


So she appeared to me, the mistress of : 


Oakhurst, the famous author of many 
books. But here I have written a story 
for deafened persons about a deafened 
woman, and never once have I mentioned 
the fact that she is deaf. Isn’t that the 
way it should be? 





IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE REACTION 


LaurA Davies Hott 


HE wise fellow who asserted, 

“Blessed are the uses of adversity,” 

was right in part, but in part only. 
The virtue lies not in the calamity it- 
self, but rather in the way the victim 
reacts, and victims are as prone to react 
disgustingly as admirably unless their 
eyes are open to the fatal effect of that 
reaction on their destiny. 

Take the deafened people we meet 
from time to time. How do they react? 
Do the years of adjustment broaden and 
deepen their understanding of life and 
its possibilities? Do they discover new 
and unsuspected resources in themselves? 
Or do they develop ingrowing disposi- 
tions, studded with the thorns of irrita- 
bility, sensitiveness, whining, envy, sus- 
picion, despondency and _ complaining? 
Apparently, it depends not at all on the 
fact of deafness itself, but entirely on 
the individual reaction under the changed 
conditions. Oh, that period of adjust- 
ment; how full it is of possibilities and 
dangers ! 

There is the matter of patience. “Trib- 
ulation worketh patience.” Yes, some- 


times. But we meet with more of the 
exceptions which prove the rule, than 
is pleasant or necessary. Friction, mis- 
understanding and ridicule are not easy 
to meet without irritation. The hasty 
retort is hard to check, but it gets easier 
with practice and the reward is great. 
“Let patience have her perfect work” 
in you, the great apostle urges. It is 
indeed a perfecting work, precious in the 
sight of our families and friends, I am 
sure. 

Cheerfulness is only a matter of mak- 
ing up one’s mind to be cheerful. Ca- 
lamities can’t quench it if the determina- 
tion is there. I once knew a little Irish 
girl who was living under the most de- 
pressing home surroundings with the 
most trying of associates. Whenever the 
gloom was thickest and the outlook dark- 
est she seemed invariably to think of 
some ridiculously funny story to tell. 
Those stories cleared the atmosphere 
wonderfully. She insisted that it was 
just the perverse Irish nature to think 
of those comic things at such times, @ 


sort of law of contrast in the make-up : 
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of the Irish mentality. But I know 
that it took determination and will power 
as well, to keep her outlook happy under 
such conditions. Some one has said that 
cheerfulness is nine-tenths habit. I 
will not vouch for the accuracy of the 
fraction, but it does count for a great 
deal, and that is why the years of re- 
construction are hardest. Habits are in 
the formative period and need a vast 
amount of moral energy behind them to 
keep them forming. After the smile 
lines have worn grooves in the facial 
geography it is an easy matter to “keep 
the corners of the mouth turned up.” 

There is also such a difference be- 
tween passivity and aggressiveness. I 
would not denounce passivity in general 
terms. It has its rightful place in the 
character, but it has been abused by 
being associated with the backboneless 
element which characterizes the “quit- 
ter.” Fear is one of its elements, self- 
depreciation is another. Habit can soon 
clamp it so tightly upon the individual 
that it is all but impossible to arouse any 
response or stimulate any action. How 
often the lip-reading teacher meets it 
and goes down in defeat before it! It 
is far easier to enroll the openly anta- 
gonistic prospect than the inert, what’s- 
the-use type. “He seems to shrink from 
every suggestion which implies the slight- 
est effort on his part,” was the way one 
man was sized up. He was in a deep 
rut, so deep that he had lost all hope 
and all desire to get out. The aggres- 
Sive spirit is the spirit of the pioneer, 
the explorer, the inventor. It has vision; 
it dares, it takes chances; it is fearless; 
it is optimistic. It is the element which 
has built the Federation and launched 
each new enterprise. The work for deaf- 
ened children, for the unemployed, for 
the socially isolated, in fact, every line 
of Federation work is due to this spirit 
of aggression which cannot brook in- 
activity. 

Self-love is an element which sees 
adversity as an irreparable tragedy. It 
becomes self-pity and utter defeat unless 
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it is recognized, admitted and deliberately 
exterminated. Its removal can be ac- 
complished and has been, gloriously, un- 
der our very eyes, over and over again. 
It is a major operation, however, for self- 
love is the most persistent and subtlest 
of all our foes. The sweetest and surest 
way to kill it is to supplant it with love 
for others. Love of others can be as 
absorbing and far more satisfying than 
love for self. It leaves no room for 
envy and jealousy, for self-laudation or 
complaining about conditions. Its all- 
absorbing passion is to give, not to get; 
to send out, not to gather in; to lift up, 
not to drag down. “But,” you object, 
“can love be shifted in that arbitrary 
way? That would take ail the spontanei- 
ty out of it, and love is not love unless 
it is given spontaneously.” True, we 
cannot and would not divorce love from 
that indefinable heart impulse which 
makes it love. But we can, and we 
must, if we would avoid disaster, shift 
the view point from self to those out- 
side of self. Fix the eyes on your neigh- 
bor, his problems, needs, difficulties, 
hopes and aspirations. You simply can’t 
center your attention there without let- 
ting self drop out of perspective. To 
be sure, self-interests and self-needs are 
more absorbing and it takes will power 
to shift the point of view, but like all 
the other accomplishments which we 
agree are for our character’s ultimate 
good, it grows easier with practice. The 
shifting of the center of interest is un- 
der the control of our will power. Love 
will lavish itself on whatever interest 
finds of beauty and appeal in others, as 
surely as in self. 

We can readily see what a vital 
crisis is the period of transition from 
normal hearing to the more restricted 
conditions of deafness. It is the key 
to all the after years, for in it are 
formed the habits which bind or set us 
free. It is the individual reaction to 
adversity when it falls, that makes or 
mars so greatly all future possibilities. 
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The otologist, the lip-reading teacher, 


the social worker, anyone who comes in. 


close contact with the newly deafened, 
has a tremendous opportunity and an 
immeasurable responsibility as well, in 
guiding the new recruits, the new vic- 
tims of adversity, into wise, healthy at- 
titudes and habits in the early years of 
their reconstruction. 

But let us not shift this subject of 
reactions entirely into the realm of the 


newly deafened. None of us ever gets 
entirely away from it. We are always 
reacting. We are always choosing the 
higher way of altruism or the lower 
way of selfishness. The higher way is 
the way of growth and progress, the 
lower, the way of limitation and bondage, 
It is the higher way which finds the 
“blessing in adversity” and turns every 
circumstance into a means of develop- 
ment. 





THE SANZORAY CLUB 


A SOMEWHAT new and original 
movement for intercourse among 

deafened women is being fostered 
by a small group of energetic women in 
New York City. These good ladies, all 
of whom are more or less deaf them- 
selves, believe that much can be done to 
alleviate the hardships and loneliness of 
deafness by an increased social intercourse 
in a sympathetic and congenial atmos- 
phere. They have found, going about in 
the world, that there are many women, 
particularly as they approach or have 
entered upon middle life, who, finding 
themselves useless in Committee and 
Board work, not strong enough for active 
social service and in constant fear of 
being considered tiresome in their social 
circles, have deliberately decided to climb 
up on a shelf and remain there for the 
rest of their lives. 

As a result they speedily become as 
apathetic and useless—not to say dull—as 
they had hitherto feared to be considered. 
Only the most energetic and aspiring 
spirits, the women with largest and in- 
tensest family claims, or the women upon 
whom is the pressure—we might better 
call it stimulation—of financial need, can 
hope to escape the dulling effect upon 
mind and spirit of the repeated dis- 
couragements and depressions which fall 
to the lot of the deafened. 


Therefore this group of women about 
three years ago decided to organize a 
club of a purely social nature, where 
women of education and refinement may 
find pleasant and congenial intercourse, 
and through it, regaining their self-con- 
fidence and ambition, continue to be of 
use in a world where there is still so 
much for everyone to do. 

Opportunities for social service and 
welfare work are provided now through 
the Club, and will be continued to an 
unlimited extent and in enlarging fields 
as the Club grows, but its primary pur- 
pose is social. New members are pro- 
posed, seconded, and passed upon by the 
Board of Governors as in all other Clubs. 
Guests from other cities introduced by 
a member are warmly welcomed, and 
guest membership for deafened women 
in New York for a month or more to 
visit physicians or schools of any sort 
is a cherished part of the scheme. Speech- 
reading is encouraged and practiced to 
some extent among members and _ in- 
formation given when desired, but the 
Club recommends no one school of 
Speech-reading. 

As far as known to the writer there is 


no other Club of this type in New York, 


and it seems a wise and hopeful under- 
taking. 
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IF | STUDIED SPEECH-READING 
A Daily Dozen for the Speech-Reader 


ELIZABETH STURDIVANT 


F I studied speech-reading, first of all 

I would recognize it as an art, and 

accordingly put forth the same ef- 
forts and enthusiasm to acquire it that 
Tl would expect to give to learning to 
play on the violin or to any other art. 
I would practice the exercises with my 
mirror to train my eyes to recognize 
quickly and accurately the fundamental 
movements, just as I’d practice the scales 
on the violin to train my finger to play 
the notes skillfully and in the correct 
position. I’d learn the principles and the 
fundamental movements of speech-read- 
ing so thoroughly that I could forget 
all about them when people were talking 
to me, just as a violinist so masters his 
technique that he can give all his atten- 
tion to artistic interpretation. When I 
was talking or reading, I’d picture in 
my mind just how the words and move- 
ments should look on the lips; but when 
others were speaking, I’d not think about 
the technicalities of the art at all, but 
should concentrate entirely on getting 
the thought of what was being said. 

Next, I would make up my mind at 
the very outset to learn to read the lips. 
Never, even in my most discouraged 
moments, would I own, even to myself, 
“I can’t learn speech-reading.” Rather, 
I'd cultivate the do-or-die attitude, and 
rejoice when I understcod anything at 
all, instead of lamenting the things that 
I missed. 

-In addition to a determination to read 
the lips, I would also cultivate patience. 
I would not expect to learn speech-read- 
ing in a day, or a few weeks, or even in 
one course of lessons. To learn a 
foreign language requires for the aver- 
age student, at least three years of in- 
tensive study, and some authorities con- 
tend that the student never acquires the 
exact foreign accent, unless the study 


be begun in childhood. It takes even 
longer to master the violin with artistic 
skill and musical appreciation, fifteen 
years, it is said, and some fail even then. 
So why should I expect to master 
speech-reading in thirty or thirty-five les- 
sons? 

My next rule would be full coopera- 
tion with my teacher in all that she 
to the best of my ability. It might be 
ical drills, but if my teacher gave them to 
me, and insisted that they were “good 
for me,” I’d at least try to see them on 
her lips and respond to her teaching as 
quickly and as accurately as I could. If 
she told me to practise the lessons in a 
certain way, and to use the mirror daily, 
even though I couldn’t see the advan- 
tage of it, I’d follow out her instructions 
to the best of my ability. It might be 
that she, with her greater knowledge of 
speech-reading, had found the weak spot 
in my ability to read the lips, and had 
worked out these specific exercises for 
my especial benefit. 

In order to understand more quickly 
what was being said, I would increase 
my vocabulary along with my study of 
speech-reading. The more words that I 
knew, the easier it would be for me to 
become proficient in reading speech from 
the lips. Oftentimes, I might fail to get 
a person’s thought because I was not 
entirely familiar with the exact meaning 
of his words. So while I was studying 
speech-reading, I’d also study the dic- 
tionary. 

Besides increasing my vocabulary, I 
would also try to keep up with the times 
and to increase my general fund of 
knowledge by systematic reading and in- 
telligent observation. The few hours 
that I had to spare, I’d try to use wisely 
so as to make myself as interesting and 
as attractive a companion as possible. 
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I should also lend a sympathetic eye 
when others wanted to tell of them- 
selves and their deeds; but if on occasion 
I were asked to express my opinion, 
I’d not like to be forced to sit like a 
bump on a log, knowing nothing of the 
subjects under discussion, because my 
reading and observations had been of a 
haphazard and aimless sort. 

To make my study of speech-reading 
as profitable as possible, I would care- 
fully develop the power of concentra- 
tion, and give my very best attention not 
only to my teacher, but to all who would 
talk to me. I'd have my lessons at a 
time when my mind was fresh and my 
eyes untired, instead of taking to my 
study a fagged-out brain and over- 
strained, over-worked eyes. I would not 
expect my teacher and my friends to 
think for me, and I’d try not to make 
their task of making me understand them 
doubly hard by having my mind filled 
with a thousand and one other things, 
and my eyes constantly wandering from 
one object to another, instead of watch- 
ing their lips. If I did not feel up to 
the mark, I would ask to be excused 
from my lessons until I could give my 
whole attention and my best efforts to the 
study; and I’d also not try to mingle 
with many people, where I must strain 
every nerve to follow a great deal of 
conversation on many different lips, 
when I was over-tired from other things. 
It would not be a fair test of my speech- 
reading ability, and would hinder me in 
acquiring the self-confidence and con- 
centration that are so greatly needed in 
successful speech-reading. 

I would also use every possible oppor- 
tunity offered me to practice. Though 
in the subways and on the trains, I pre- 
fer reading a book to watching the lips, 
while I was studying speech-reading, I’d 
use these opportunities to help me ac- 
quire this elusive art. I’d watch the 
lips at the movies, and the conversa- 
tions going on about me everywhere, 
when I could do this without making 
myself conspicuous. I’d further follow 
out Mr. Ferrall’s excellent suggestion of 


asking questions when I knew what the 
answer ought to be. Even in this sure- 
fire sort of questioning I might learn 
something else besides speech-reading, 
and it’s good practice any way you look 
at it. Also I’d talk less and listen more. 
Big talkers are proverbially poor speech- 
readers, as well as little doers. I’d also 
deliberately seek out the folk who love 
to hear the sound of their own voices, 
even those whose lips appeared impos- 
sible, the mumblers, the mouthers, and 
all their ilk. They'd be flattered by my 
close attention, and I’d be learning from 
them, thus doing a good turn all round. 

I would seek congenial minds, too, and 
try to form friendships with other 
speech-readers, both with the amateurs 
to bolster up my pride in my own ability, 
and also with the experts to prevent 
my becoming too puffed up. If I knew 
no speech-readers in my town, I’d join 
the Friendly Corner Correspondence 
Club, and write to others who were fac- 
ing the same problems and limitations 
as I. Thus, I might possibly find out 
that there were some _ speech-readers 
quite near me, who needed me as much 
as I needed them. I’d also study the 
lives of all the successful deafened or 
deaf folk that I could find, and subscribe 
to THe Vota Review for its help and in- 
spiration in acquiring this chief and most 
scientific, as well as most interesting 
and up-to-date of all helps for the deaf- 
ened. 

Having helped myself all that I could, 
I would next enlist the aid of my family 
and of my friends. I’d tell them just 
how I could understand them best, and 
ask them to help me help myself in ac- 
quiring skill in speech-reading. I'd be 
patient with them, and with myself, too, 
in any of our failures to understand each 
other. If their lips were unduly hard 
to read I’d grit my teeth and do my 
best to read them anyhow. If they were 
impatient with me when I was slow, I’d 
try not to show that it hurt. In return 
for their cooperation, I’d be on the alert 
to aid in the things that they wanted to 
do. It might be easier perhaps for me 
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to say “Louder, please” and to let them 
shout at me, but I would determine to 
master speech-reading once I took up the 
study. When I was shouted at, I’d use 
this opportunity to let my ears help my 
eyes for a change, but I’d not associate 
with the shouters any more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Further, I’d be very chary in whom I 
confided that I was studying speech- 
reading. Even the best intentioned and 
the most intellectual exaggerate some- 
what when they know that one is watch- 
ing their lips so intently. To make it 
easier for the would-be speech-reader, 
they distort the King’s English, often- 
times unconsciously but none the less 
effectively, in such a manner that even 
an expert speech-reader can scarcely un- 
derstand anything that is being said. If 
on the other hand, they talked in their 
natural voices, the speech-reader would 
be far more apt to see what they were 
saying. I would always be frank to ad- 
mit, “I don’t hear very well,” but seldom, 
“I can read your lips.” To be truthful, 
I might not be able to read their lips at 
all; and it would be assuming a great 
deal to tell someone whom I had not first 
tried out, “I can read your lips.” So 
unless it were necessary for better under- 
standing, if I studied speech-reading, I 
should not tell chance acquaintances 
about my speech-reading ability, until 
I was sure that I really had it. 

Last, though I’d not speak of it often, 
I would take a great deal of pride in 
my ability to read the lips. It is a 
difficult art to master, and requires in- 
tuition, synthesis, and mental agility of 
the highest order. Therefore, I'd res- 
pect myself accordingly for whatever 
skill I had in the art, but I’d also rec- 
ognize its limitations, not expecting it 
to enable me to hear over the telephone, 
see conversations in the dark, read lips 
that really do not move at all, or hear 
sounds of all sorts. But I should re- 
joice always and give thanks that I had 
the chance to study speech-reading, and 
I’d show my teacher my appreciation for 
what she was giving me by putting forth 
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my best efforts and trying to be an honor 
to her instead of otherwise. Then I’d 
use whatever skill I had in speech-read- 
ing to the best of my ability to help me 
in my daily business and social relation- 
ships with all sorts and conditions of 
men, 





FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A totally deafened woman, I came, to spend 
the week-end with a deafened friend. Both 
she and I are lip-readers, and decided to at- 
tend the services of an Evangelical church. 
In the absence of the pastor a woman was 
to speak, and we had hopes of understand- 
ing at least part of her address. 

From the moment of the first spoken word, 
the reading of familiar scripture, | knew that 
I had a rare treat before me. Her quiet, rest- 
ful manner, her sweetness of expression, and 
her perfectly natural movement of the lps, 
without effort, sank like a benediction into my 
soul as she read from a chapter in Corinthians, 
“We are laborers together with God.” 

A man rose to announce the number of the 
hymn, and I failed to see this. Then out of 
the valley rose another mountain-top exper- 
ience; a beautiful woman in the choir, observ- 
ing that my friend and I were searching for 
the hymn, and with rare insight understand- 
ing that we were hard of hearing, looked di- 
rectly into my eyes and said, probably without 
using her voice, “He says number four hundred 
and nineteen.” It was all I could do to keep 
back the tears of joy, tho’ I am not at all an 
emotional woman! Number 419 was quickly 
found, shared with my friend, and as we 
moved our lips, following in spirit the 
beautiful words of the grand old hymn, my 
troubled life seemed suddenly to have reached 
another mountain peak. 


There on the heights, when the speaker 
began to tell of a vision of another world, 
I choked back the tears of bliss, for my eyes 
must not be dimmed for “hearing” each word 
of pure English that rippled from the speaker’s 
lips, in an appeal for better lives. 


In meeting the speaker afterward, I said to 
her, “There was only one proper name of your 
talk that I missed. Will you spell for me the 
name of the man for whom the tablet was 
built outside the walls of the City of Peking, 
China?” “A-r-t-h-u-r J-a-c-k-s-o-n,” spelled 
her lips, and now my heart sang, for no 
word had escaped me. 


The question arises, if this woman, who 
probably never heard of lip-reading, can with- 
out effort make totally deafened people under- 
stand her perfectly, why cannot every public 
speaker learn to do it? Cannot our ministry, 
and in fact all our hearing friends who are so 
eager to talk with us, take training, if neces- 
sary, in behalf of our hearing eyes? 


—Ida H. Wilson. 





Friendship is a sheltering tree.—Coleridge. 


M* dear Friends: 


In February we were talking over our 
day dreams, making plans for a summer 
camp for the hard of hearing. You re- 
member the dream started out with a 
vision of one central camp for the en- 
tire United States, and ended with sug- 
gestions for a camp in each section or 
zone. That seems to be the idea which 
pleases best. One friend writes: 


The February Voitta Review interested me 
very much, especially the letter about the 
camp for the hard of hearing. So now I am 
going to “put in my oar” and tell what I 
think. Why can’t each zone have its own 
camp? Very few of us have either time or 
money enough to go all the way to Colorado. 
Personally, I should love to have some such 
place to go each summer, but Colorado is out 
of the question for me. 

My idea is to have a camp that belongs 
entirely to the hard of hearing, not a regular 
summer resort. Most vacations come at the 
height of the season and at a regular resort 
we might not be able to get accommodations 
when we wanted them. 


You all know of Olive Harris and her 
“Friendship Cottage.” Having had prac- 
tical experience with such a project we 
are glad to know what she thinks of the 
plan. She writes: 


I am, of course, interested in the subject 
brought up in the February Votta Review 


° 
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about camps. It is a splendid idea—one 
that I have dreamed of but hardly dared to 
believe could come true. 

It seems impossible that a rational camp 
could be planned, but I do believe that several 
camps, according to our zones, could be worked 
out most profitably. 

The writer of those letters says: “The 
eastern zone could have Chautauqua, the central 
zone a Lake point, the western zone, Colo- 
rado.” Just a minute—she evidently does not 
realize the distances of this western part of 
the country. Denver is fully two-thirds of 
the way to Chicago from the Pacific Coast. 
To get there we would have to cross the 
Rocky Mountain Range. From what I 
know of our Pacific Coast League workers, 
Denver would be out of the question for a 
western zone camp. 

Friendship Cottage might be used as a 
Far-Western or Pacific Coast camp, although 
it is not centrally located as far as north and 
south are concerned. We have had severai 
return guests from San Francisco each year 
and that is five hundred miles away! 

It would be a splendid thing for the Fed- 
eration, if, through cooperation, we could hold 
meetings in various zones with some Federa- 
tion representative present to spread enthu- 
siasm and tell of the work the Federation is 
doing. We all read of it in the Vorta Review 
but it is so much more real to have it told and 
demonstrated by word of mouth. 

This is proved to us so forcefully in having 
Miss Mildred Kennedy of Boston with us and 
in hearing from her all about the different 
phases of the work. She has been reaching 
almost every school and league all along her 
route of travel from coast to coast, and giving 
a wonderfully clear impression of what’ our 
Federation is. 

If we could arrange to have zone camps 
this summer and follow up the work, it does 
seem a most opportune time. 














I will be willing to do all I can toward 
providing a place at my camp for such a 
meeting in this section. Do you suppose there 
would be any of the workers in the Federation 
coming to California during the summer? 
Let’s hear more on the subject anyway. 


Here is contagious enthusiasm. Miss 
Harris asks what Federation workers 
are going to California this summer. 
If any of you are and will write to me 
at once I will forward the letter to Miss 
Harris. But let’s hear from others 
about the zone camp idea in general. 

We are now going to turn to the 
more serious side of life for a while. 
But first I want to tell you a bit about 
the Correspondence Club. Most of the 
Votta Review readers know something 
of it; many are members. Anyone who 
wishes particular information should ad- 
dress a letter to the Friendly Lady. 
I am proud and happy to be a member 
of this 'Club for it is made up of the 
salt of the earth—people who believe 
in the value of friendliness; people who 
have added a new meaning to the word; 
people who like fun and nonsense, yet 
rally instantly to a call for practical as- 
sistance. Just come to the C. C. lunch- 
eon at Chautauqua (for friends are im- 
vited) and you will see what a fine 
representative bunch the members are! 
This is what Elizabeth MacKay, the 
Friendly Lady Pro Tem, has to say 
about some of the letters: 


I would like to give you little glimpses of 

the ring letters that have been coming my way 
of late. They are all different, and simply 
brimming over with human interest. Here is 
a group of young people—eager, ambitious, 
idealists all; sure enough of each other to 
reveal a little of their aspirations; young- 
hearted and fun-loving, but thoughtful at times 
in their reaching out after the worthwhile 
things of life. 
’ Another group follows closely on the heels 
of the first and scatters all serious thoughts to 
the four winds—a frankly hilarious group who 
delight in “panning” each other (I’m not sure 
of the meaning of that word, but it’s what they 
do!) and being deliberately and entirely foolish 
and frivolous, on the surface, at least. They 
leave one bubbling over with laughter and a 
sense of light-heartedness, bless them! 

Sometimes it is a family group, with some 
home and family interests predominating. I’ve 
fallen in love with a mother in such a group, 
the mother of twelve happy, healthy-looking 
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boys and girls (she enclosed a snap-shot of 
them all). She lost her hearing entirely be- 
fore her family was quite complete. She 
“carries on” cheerfully and happily and, as a 
matter of course, takes to lip-reading like a 
duck to water; sees that the girls’ dresses are 
the right length and the boys’ trousers patched 
and their socks darned; that the family is 
fed; and still finds time for outside interests 
and for corresponding in a ring letter group. 
Don’t you think she ought to be written up 
among the “Successful Deafened People of 
Today?” There’s more than one sort of suc- 
cess. 


This is but-a glimpse of the Corres- 
pondence ‘Club. Let me tell you what 
the members have done to help in a 
practical way. They have written out 
their own actual experiences in the game 
of chasing the elusive dollar, hoping in 
this way to give a hint here and there, 
or a word of encouragement to someone 
else who hasn’t found it so easy to pick 
up a little pin money or to earn a regular 
salary. From time to time I shall give 
you some of these letters, and if anyone, 
whether a C. C. member or not, wishes 
to add his testimonial to the growing 
pile, the letter will be only too welcome. 

By tem years from now, perhaps, the 
business men of the country may have 
made a great discovery, namely, that 
hard of hearing persons are above par in 
the matter of concentration, that there 
are certain things which these persons 
can do better than hearing employees, 
that it is expedient so to plan business in 
each section of the country that there is 
work for all. Today this discovery seems 
to have been made by a small percentage 
only. 

Almost every paper and magazine has 
been publishing something about the 
very pertinent question of relief for the 
farmers. Put in a nutshell, the difficult 
situation of the farmers arises from lack 
of organization. It is a case of un- 
organized labor dealing with organized 
labor. The same thing is precisely true 
with the problem of work for the hard 
of hearing. Here and there, in the large 
cities, organizations are doing excellent 
work through their employment agen- 
cies; THE VotTa Review, through the 
Job Man’s department, rendered valu- 
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able aid; the Federation has made a 
splendid start with its Employment Com- 
mittee; but what about the villages, 
towns, cities, states, even whole sections, 
where the influence of these agencies 
is not felt, where the organizations. are 
not even known? 

Until all hard of hearing people are 
united, pulling together as one team; 
until each individual realizes that every 
time he loafs on the job he hurts the 
whole body of workers, and that every 
time his work is above par he helps that 
body; until we are so immersed in 
sensibleness that we forget about sen- 
sitiveness; until we are so imbued with 
the pure joy of living that we go gladly 
to our daily tasks, confident that we can 
perform them well; until this happy day 
arrives, there is much, much work to be 
done. The C. 'C. members, realizing 
this, have put their shoulders to the 
wheel. Just one little push forward and 
we shall feel that the effort is well re- 
paid. 

If I were awarding prizes over the 
letters received I should have hesitated 
long over these two, the one because 
of the adaptability shown, the willing- 
ness to do whatever came the writer’s 
way; the other because of the splendid 
spirit of the girl which shines through 
her story. 


I graduated from High School, an honor 
student in a class of seventy-four, so you see 
my deafness (about 60%) did not trouble 
me in school. I wished to take a Home Eco- 
nomics course in some college, but there was 
no money for it and I did not know then of 
the various ways in which students earn money 
to pay their way through college. No one 
could tell me what kind of work to choose. 
Finally I heard of a nearby school of lip- 
reading and decided to take a course there. 
Remember, I had to earn every cent of my 
expenses and clothe myself. I was untrained 
and there was nothing in my town for me to 
do. I obtained a job in a small factory in a 
nearby-town. My employer was an old ac- 
quaintance of ‘the family. He was surprised 
at my asking him for work but I told him 
it was only temporary. The factory made 
knickers and bloomers for girls. My work 
was making eyelets on a small machine. It 
was very easy and I received from fourteen 
to nineteen dollars a week. I stayed for nine 
months, then left, having saved nearly five 
hundred dollars. Out of this I paid for ‘two 
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courses in lip-reading, bought a coat and other 
clothing, also my commutation ticket, not to 
mention lunches and carfare. 

After fiinishing the two courses I again 
found work in the same factory, but this time 
at a sewing machine. This work did not. pay 
so well, only twelve to fourteen dollars a 
week, and then, in the fall, all but the regular 
workers were laid off. 

I soon found work in a Day Nursery in a 
large city. I have always loved babies but 
did not know what kind of work I was get- 
ting into. Perhaps all Day Nurseries are not 
like this one. With another girl my own age, 
both of us inexperienced, I was put in charge 
of the infants’ department. We had, on the 
average, from fourteen to twenty babies, 
ranging from three months to two years old, 
to care for each day. They were dear babies 
and I loved caring for them but besides that 
we had to kéep the nursery and kitchenette 
clean and in order. As it was a very large 
room and the Board of Health regulations are 
very strict it was no easy job. The girl with 
me became ill and I had to do all the work, 
until finally my health broke down. My mother 
came, cast a horrified eye over the neighbor- 
hood, and took me home. 

When I recovered I again started to school, 
but had to find part-time work. At last I 
found a place—don’t be too horrified—as bus 
girl in an Automat. I worked from eleven 
to three and went to school after that. This 
was hard work too, and in the spring my 
health failed again and I had to give it up. 
When I recovered I finished my course and 
looked around for a permanent position. I 
was advised to learn photography and found a 
studio where they were willing to teach me. 
But alas, my employer was of a highly nervous 
and temperamental disposition. I was nervous 
myself and at the end of three weeks we 
parted company. He meant to be kind but he 
said there was no place for “the deaf” in 
business life. Rather discouraged, I took up 
the study of typewriting and one of the lan- 
guages. The following fall I found a position 
in a well-known publishing house. I now 
read the letters from subscribers, look up 
the names on the files, etc. It is work that 
my deafness (now total) does not hinder, 
but alas, it is only temporary. As for lip- 
reading, I should be lost without it. 


It is my prediction that this girl, with 
her willingness and persistence, will find 
permanent work to which she is adapted. 
Every experience can be turned to ac- 
count. Every business contact can be 
counted a step toward poise and self- 
confidence. Here is the other letter: 


From the time I was a little girl my am- 
bition was to be a Court Stenographer and 
I was educated for that purpose. My hearing 
showed no signs of defectiveness until after I 
had accepted a position as a_ stenographer. 
No, not a Court Stenographer—for one must 
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first obtain experience and speed—and I ac- 
cepted such a position at a Sunday School 
Supply House. I was becoming very efficient 
and speedy in my work when a very bad 
cold gave me the first warning that my hear- 
ing was not all that it should be. After con- 
sulting several different specialists and learn- 
ing from them that my hearing was gradu- 
ally leaving and that they could not save it 
for me I gave up my position although I 
could still take dictation. The doctor’s verdict, 
however, took away all my ambition and I 
became so discouraged that I could not work. 


There is no need to dwell on the details of 
the year that followed, for it was my blackest 
hour. We have all met it and know what it is. 


Finally I determined that I would de some- 
thing to earn my daily bread. I wrote to a 
large manufacturing concern asking them if 
they could use an expert typist. It was a firm 
which never advertises for help, as they treat 
their employees with consideration and have 
no trouble getting new help. They answered 
my letter immediately and asked me to call 
at their office. When I was ushered into my 
prospective employer’s office I told him at 
once that I was very hard of hearing. I con- 
sider that an important thing. Otherwise 
they’ may think you are rather queer if you 
try to bluff and do not answer intelligently. 
He gave me a position at once as a typist and 
after working for him two years the gentle- 
man at the head of the Billing Department of 
that same concern asked me to work for him. 
I had never done billing, but he offered to 
teach me if I would consent to work for him. 
I did this and in one month was familiar with 
all the work in his department, and at in- 
tervals have helped out in the legal depart- 
ment and also the bookkeeping. From March 
until the middle of October I am very busy 
billing, but during the winter months there is 
practically nothing to do in that department 
and they have taught me many things in the 
other departments so that now I can help 
wherever I am needed. 


Each time I accomplished a new task I was 
given a little fatter pay envelope. This may 
sound very easy, but let me assure you it was 
not. I worked very hard and sometimes was 
too tired to eat after my day’s work was over. 
but I wanted to prove that a hard-of-hearing 
person can do office work just as well—if not 
a little better—than a person with normal 
hearing. I have never used an earphone at 
the office. Now I depend entirely upon reading 
the lips and occasionally they write a word or 
two for me. 


The last time I asked for an increase in my 
pay they told me I had reached the limit. 
This did not discourage me though and I kept 
on working just as hard as ever and the fol- 
lowing payday there was a five-dollar raise 
in my envelope. I have now been working for 
this firm six years and I hope I have not yet 
reached the limit of my efficiency. 

Although I have never attained my goal as 
Court Stenographer I have another one in 
sight and keep right on trying and learning 


wherever there is something new for me to 
learn. 

One must never overlook the little things, 
though, and I have tried to remember this and 
to follow the example of one who has suc- 
ceeded. Here are some of the things he did: 


He rang in a little sooner 

Than the fellows in his shop; 
And he stayed a little longer 

When the whistle ordered “stop.” 
He worked a little harder 

And he talked a little less; 
He seemed but little hurried 

And he showed but little stress. 
For every little movement 

His efficiency expressed. 
Thus his envelope grew 

Just a little thicker than the rest. 


Every once in a while some one asks 
for suggestions for earning “pin money” 
at home. This is what a busy mother 
has found time to do: 


I always have a few boarders, sometimes 
one, sometimes six. I think what has helped 
most. is serving coffee and lunches to men 
working in the neighborhood. There are always 
men working somewhere around. I write a 
note to the foreman and say I will give the 
men coffee and lunches as cheaply as they can 
bring them from home, and I give them one 
free lunch with home-made bread and pie. 

I also make cakes for wedding parties at 
any time they are wanted. I find that very 
few women like to cook and bake and as I can 
do these things better than anything else I 
can see no reason for being ashamed of earn- 
ing money in that way to help along. 

I have also sold asters. Mine are nearly 
always the best around here. I make jelly and 
preserves all summer and sell one jar at a 
time in the winter when my neighbors want 
any. Last summer I put up nearly three hun- 
dred jars and I have only about fifty left now. 


I wish I could go on, giving you let- 
ter after letter, but we'll have to put 
them away, like the three hundred jars 
of fruit, just mentioned, and get them 
out, one or two at a time. 

Recently we have had several more 
additions to the Washburn Friendly 
Fund. Miss Kellogg and Miss Millikin 
sent in contributions, three dollars came 
in the way of quarterly dividends, a 
friend sold a hearing tube and donated 
the sum, and many groups have sent in 
fines for overtime. Besides the money 
invested in stock, we have $26.26 in 
the savings bank. It is not a closed 
account—send in your gift whenever 
you wish to. 
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It is time to make plans for the Con- 
ference. Don’t forget that friends as 
well as members of the 'C. C. are cor- 
dially invited to the Club luncheon, but 
you must notify the Friendly Lady, via 
the Volta Bureau, if you expect to at- 
tend. Special plans are already under 
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way. Club members, please be prompt 
with the new pictures for the family 
album. Send them to the Volta Bureau. 
Always cordially yours, 
THE Frrenpty Lapy, 
1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





THE NEWARK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


N September, 1917, evening classes 
in lip-reading for the adult deaf and 
hard of hearing were opened by the 

Newark Board of Education. At the 
close of the first year, five ladies who 
had been in the same group arranged 
to meet at each other’s homes for prac- 
tice and conversation. The following 
year, it was the unanimous wish of all 
the pupils that they meet for that pur- 
pose, and from that has developed the 
Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing 

There are now eighty-three active, 
fifty-two associate and twelve junior 
members. They come from Verona, 
Montclair, Bloomfield, East Orange, 
Orange, Rutherford, Arlington, Kear- 
ney, Nutley, Belleville and Elizabeth, 
as well as the city of Newark. We have 
two contributing and four honorary 
members. 

In former years lip-reading lessons 
were given each Wednesday afternoon 
during the fall and winter months by 
graduate teachers, a charge being made 
for a series of ten lessons. This year 
the lessons are free to all members of 
the League. A practice class meets 
every Thursday afternoon. These are 
conducted by competent members of the 
League. 

Our members, who had been study- 
ing Braille under the auspices of the 
Red Cross, wrote for the blinded serv- 
ice men after the war. After tran- 
scribing articles and books they received 


their diplomas with commendation 
These lessons were held in our rooms, 

The Junior ‘Club was a success for a 
few years, when many of its members 
resigned to attend societies in their 
church nearby. We regret this because 
there they use only the sign language in- 
stead of lip-reading. It is unfortunate 
for them, as they were interested in the 
monthly educational talks in lip-reading 
and also the social meetings. We shall 
carry on with the few remaining. 

The League enjoys a variety of en- 
tertainments, some of which have been 
as follows: Colonial Teas, Historical 
Tableaux, Family Album, Book Con- 
tests, Stereopticon Lectures, Lip-Read- 
ing Contests, Magicians, Hobo Party, 
Card Parties, Auction Sales, Birthday 
Parties, Orchestral ‘Concert and Food 
Sales. This year fifty-seven members 
enjoyed the Christmas Supper. In sum- 
mer, some pleasant picnics have been 
held at Eagle Rock. 

We refer persons who apply for help 
to the Rehabilitation Bureau in Newark 
or to the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Miss Grace Wright, Principal of the 
Bruce Street School for the Deaf, and 
her assistant teachers have been of great 
help to us. One should visit this school 
to note the happy educational surround- 
ings from kindergarten through ad- 
vanced grades. 

Mrs. A. V. Taylor, who had been the 
President of the Newark League since 























its organization, resigned last May. The 
League regrets that she no longer feels 
able to continue at its head, but is happy 
in having her as chairman of its educa- 
tion committee. 


LOOK INTELLIGENT—PLEASE! 
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The aim of the League is welfare 
work for the deafened by the deafened ; 
in other words, to make the deafened an 
asset, not a liability, to themselves and 
to the community. 





LOOK INTELLIGENT—PLEASE! 


Ciara M. 


6¢ OULD you rather look more 
wise than you are, or be more 
wise than you look?” 

Has anyone of us ever answered that 
question to his complete satisfaction? 
None of us like the idea of not having 
a foundation of wisdom and under- 
standing, a recognized reserve stock, so 
to speak, back on our shelves, yet our 
pride, or vanity, or even a sense of 
honesty rebels at the idea of a poor 
shop window display that belies the 
goods within. 

Fortunately we do not have to make 
such an embarrassing choice in real life. 
However hard we may have to work 
to lay in our stock of wisdom, the win- 
dow display is largely within our own 
control. We can at least look intelli- 
gent, and if we can not adequately fill 
the demand on our stock, we can at- 
tempt to make up the deficiency at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Some time ago a speaker was asked 
to give a brief address on an important 
matter before an audience who depended 
more upon eyes than ears to receive the 
message. The experience was novel to 
him and he felt rather shaky about “put- 
ting it over,” but he reflected that 
a small percentage of the audience 
would understand him and would pass 
it on to others. Almost as soon as he 
began to speak, however, a blank ex- 
pression settled down over most of the 
faces, varied by an occasional ‘What 
is he talking about?” “I can’t tinder- 
stand him,” telegraphed from one to an- 
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other, and a restless feeling was quite 
evident. As he afterward said, “Why 
couldn’t they look responsive? I never- 
before had such a feeling of talking 
straight at a blank wall.” 


As it happened, the speaker was some- 
what easier to understand than the 
average man. He spoke clearly and to 
the point, and the talk was brief, so it 
would not have been a long strain on 
one’s patience to keep a quiet attitude 
of poise and to look appreciative and in- 
telligent! And that attitude would cer- 
tainly have been more favorable for suc- 
cess in really understanding something 
of what was said. 

This situation is one im which we 
often find ourselves. Why not make a 
point of using it as a worthwhile op- 
portunity for ourselves? Why not “be 
prepared” always for just such occa- 
sions? Did you notice what Ellen Rose 
said in THe Vortta Review of April, 
1925? “i vowed that, however I might 
rage inwardly, I would appear cheerful 
and interested in public, and never give 
way to a bored or unhappy expression. 
It is now possible for me to sit with 
eyes fixed on the speaker and an ex- 
pression of intense interest, while in my 
mind I trim over my old hat, decide 
what color I want to have the house 
painted, or review the last book I have 
read . . in fact, I never attend (a 
sermon or lecture) without taking along 
something in my mind that I especially 
want to think over. The best I 
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can do is to watch my friends and smile 
and laugh with them. . . . . It is really 
surprising what a sense of the spirit of 
companionship I can gain in that way.” 
(This is not “bluffing.” It is far from 
wise to pretend to understand things 
to which some direct response must be 
made. ) 

At an entertainment one evening a 
young woman entered, and seated her- 
self across the aisle. My friend re- 
marked, “Just see what a bright, animated 
face she has!” and then we could 
not help but compare her with others, 


noting that she had the “livest” face 
there, although she could hear no sound. 

And those of you who have seen 
Helen Keller,—would you not agree that 
her charm and popularity lie, not in the 
fact that she can neither see nor hear, 
but in her alert, responsive face? 

It would add to our own serenity of 
mind and expression, and might even 
lead to richer rewards of real under- 
standing if we could always bear in 
mind that “The Owl of Oldham won the 
prize for being wise by looking wise.” 





A SPRINGTIME PRACTICE CLASS 


Jutret CLarK CorLETT 


© matter which season is one’s 

favorite, I believe that every one 

welcomes spring. New life seems 
to flow into the veins of human beings 
as it does into the flowers and trees. 

A friend of mine once said, “Winter 
is so formal,” and I think that she de- 
scribed it well. We dress in more formal 
attire in the winter, social functions are 
more formal, and colleges and schools 
are in full swing. But with the advent 
of spring we dress in gayer, lighter 
clothes, and our recreations are more in- 
formal. 

Here are a few sentences with spring 
for their theme: 


1—March twenty-first is the first day 
of spring, but it is sometimes delayed. 


2—Spring comes to California in Feb- 
ruary, and wherever there are orange 
trees the air is laden with the delicious 
scent of orange blossoms. 


3—The robin is called the harbinger 
of spring, but I believe the blue bird pre- 
cedes the robin. 

4—Did you ever have spring fever? 

5—Our grandmothers used to take 
sulphur and molasses for that ‘‘tired feel- 
ing” for spring. 

6—I once took a dose of sulphur and 
molasses, after which I decided that I 
would rather have the spring fever. 


%—“The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra la, have nothing to do with 
the case.” ' 

8—We are going to have spring lamb 
and peas for dinner tonight. 

9—“In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 

10—The thoughts of housekeepers turn 
to house cleaning in the spring. 

11—Have you ever cleaned out an at- 
tic where things have been allowed to 
accumulate ? 

12—See if the following dialogue 
sounds familiar to you. 


“DON’T GIVE THAT AWAY” 


Mrs. Van Keepsake—This is a fine 
day for house cleaning, Alice, and we 
must tackle the attic. I should have done 
it last week and sent some clothes to the 
church for those poor, starving people 
in Europe. 

Miss Van Keepsake—To hear you talk 
anyone would think they could eat the 
clothes. 

Mrs.—Oh well, you know what I 
mean. 

Miss—Yes, mother dear, but must we 
clean house today? I want to play golf. 

Mrs.—We cannot put it off any longer. 
I guess the church will still be glad to 
take the clothes, even though “bundle 
week” is over. Come on. 
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Miss—What a looking place! There 
are more things than you can shake a 
stick at. 

Mrs.—Yes. It hasn’t been cleaned out 
for three years. You go over the papers 
and magazines and sort them. Don't 
give away the National Geographic maga- 
zines because your father wants to have 
them bound, and don’t give away the 
Woman’s Home Companion because I 
promised those to a missionary in China, 
and don’t give 

Miss—Well, there won't be any left 
for the church if you keep on. 

Mrs.—Now I'll clear out these trunks. 
This one is packed full. Let’s see what 
there is here. My old black broadcloth 
coat. I believe I'll give that away. It’s 
full of moth holes and the lining’s all 





torn. The sleeves are too big too. Yes, 
I’ll give that. Here’s your blue serge 
suit, Alice. 


Miss—What, my old blue serge? I 
haven’t worn if for years. I believe it’s 
just the style now. I always liked it. 
I'll wear it to play golf in. Don’t give 
it away. (Returns to sorting of maga- 
zines. Begins to read. Mrs. Van K. 
looks over old clothes. Glances at daugh- 
ter.) 

Mrs.—Alice, you aren’t sorting those 
magazines. You're reading. 


Miss—Well, I found such a fascinating 
story. 


Mrs.—This is no time for reading. 

Miss—Oh, very well, I'll put it aside 
for some other time. Shall we give 
away the Ladies’ Home Journals? 

Mrs.—No, I promised to save them 
for Mrs. Drake’s little girl. She likes 
to cut out the paper dolls. Put them 
aside also. Look at those hats! Why have 
we kept them? This blue one is faded, 
and the yellow one is all out of shape. 

Miss—Let me see them, mother. 
(Tries on faded blue hat.) The blue one 
is very becoming; it always was. [I'll 
give it a coat of colorite, and put on a 
wreath of flowers. It will be stunning! 
Oh, what’s this? My old brown crepe 
It’s just the style now. 
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Mrs.—But its covered with spots. 

Miss—I’ll have it dyed. Let me see, 
what color? I believe I'll have it black. 

Mrs.—You’re too young to wear black. 

Miss—Nonsense! I'll get a bright red 
hat to wear with it. Won't it be stun- 
ning? Oh mercy, what’s this? - My com- 
ing-out dress. Maybe I didn’t have a 
good time in that. But what a mess it 
is now! The lace is torn and the satin 
is hopelessly spotted. That’s beyond re- 
pair. I'll send that to Europe. 

Mrs.—A lot of good an evening dress 
will do them. Here’s my black and white 
foulard. 

Miss—That was the most becoming 
dress you ever had, mother. Why, it’s 
almost as good as new. You're not 
giving that away, I hope. The skirt is 
so wide, there’s enough in it for a new 


waist. I’d have it made over combined 
with black satin. It would be perfectly 
stunning ! 


Mrs.—Well, you. go back and finish 
sorting the magazines. This coat and 
wrapper and brown dress, these waists 
and those shoes will make up a nice bun- 
dle. Alice, have you finished ? 

Miss—Yes, mother, and I’ve found an- 
other such fascinating story in an old 
Century. It’s about a girl who falls in 
love with her fiance’s father and 

Mrs.—I haven’t time now to hear 
whether she was fool enough to marry 
him. Come here and look over these 
clothes. 

Miss—Are you giving away all these 
things? What, that wrapper? If we 
should have another winter as cold as the 
one three years ago, you'd freeze! 

Mrs.—Perhaps I'd better keep it. 

Miss—And this brown serge makes 
such a neat morning dress in winter. 
You mustn’t give that away. And these 
waists—why they’re mine. 

Mrs.—I know, but they’re all worn out. 

Miss—The embroidery is good and 
can be put into other waists. I'll keep 
them. These are my tramping shoes, and 
those old pumps are just what I want 
to rest my feet in. I don’t want these 
blue satin slippers. 
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Mrs.—Then all we have to send in are 
these blue satin slippers, a moth eaten 
coat, a soiled and torn evening gown 
and a very passe lace and chiffon negli- 
gee and an old yellow hat. I’m ashamed 
to send them. 

Miss—You needn’t be, mother dear, 
for they use anything. Why they make 
children’s dresses out of old stockings. 
Imagine ! 

Mrs.—Are those magazines all sorted? 

Miss—Yes. Here are the Geographics 
that father wants. Here are the Woman’s 
Home Companions for the missionary in 
China and over there are the Ladies’ 
Home Journals for Mrs. Drake’s child. 
I want to finish a story in this copy of 
Century, and another one in Every- 
body’s, and there’s a serial in these Har- 
pers that I’m dying to read. 

Mrs.—Are there any left to send to 
the church? 

Miss—Oh yes, Town Topics, Town 
and Country, Smart Set and Vogue. 

Mrs.—Well, tie them up and telephone 
for some one to come for them. 

Miss—(Going to telephone) 681 Main. 
Yes, that’s right. Hello, is this 681 
Main? This is Miss Van Keepsake. 
Please send at once for some clothes and 
magazines for those poor people in Eur- 
ope. What? You can’t send today? I 
know that “Bundle Week” is over, but 
you ought to be glad to have these things 
at any time. What? Yes, I have a car. 
Well, I suppose I can, but it will be very 
inconvenient. Oh, very well, I will. 

Good bye. Did you ever hear of such 
ingratitude? They won’t send for them. 


Note: This dialogue has been given 
in the classroom without scenery or 
properties, but a trunk full of clothes 
and some magazines would add to the 
fun. 


8. QUESTIONS. 


Now I am going to spring some ques- 
tions on you. See who can be the first 
to come forward and give the answer. 
The one who does so will then read the 
next question. 
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1—Which is the largest river in the 
United States? 

2—With what country did the United 
States fight in 1812? 

3—How many feet in a mile? 

4—Who wrote “Tom Sawyer”? 

5—What harbor is called “The Golden 
Gate’’? 

6—What sort of leaves do silk worms 
eat? 

%—Who shot Abraham Lincoln? 

8—Who was the first man to fly to the 
North Pole? 

9—What is the highest mountain in the 
United States? 

10—What is the lowest spot of the United 


States ? 
Answers: 
1—The Mississippi River. 
2—England. 
3—5280 feet. 


4—Mark Twain. 

5—San Francisco Harbor. 
6—Mulberry leaves. 
?7—John Wilkes Booth. 
8—Richard Evelyn Byrd. 
9—Mt. Whitney, Calif. 
10—Death Valley, Calif. 





DEPARTMENT OF LIP-READING 
IN THE NATIONAL EDUCA: 
TION ASSOCIATION 
At last the Department of Lip-Read- 
ing in the National Education Associa- 
tion is an assured fact. The officers 


are: President, Caroline F. Kimball, 
Lynn, Mass.; Vice President, Agnes 
Stowell, Berkeley, Calif.; Secretary, 


Alice I. Putnam, Houston, Texas. 

The next meeting of the department 
will be held in Seattle, Washington, 
where the N. E. A. has its summer meet- 
ing the first week in July. 

Official recognition of the place which 
lip-reading should, and in some places 
does occupy in the public schools, is 
another step forward in the work. Now 
for a lip-reading session before the 
general assembly of this great educa- 
tional body! 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE PRO- 
GRAM FOR THE CHAU- 
TAUQUA CON- 
FERENCE 


Though June 27, 28, 29, 30 
are given as the conference 
dates, there is also a very im- 
portant program for Sunday, 
June 26. Be sure to get to 
Chautauqua in time for the 
short Vesper Service at 7 P. 
M. This service will be fol- 
lowed by an informal “Get- 
together meeting,” in charge of 
Mrs. James R. Garfield of 
Cleveland, Ohio. At this meet- 
ing the officers of the Federa- 
tion and various workers in 
the cause will be on hand to 
greet you. You will have a 
chance to meet your old 
friends and make new ones 
before the real work of the 
Conference starts on Monday. 
This day will be known as 
Organization Day. 

Miss Persis Vose, of Port- 
land, Maine, will be on hand 
at the Registration Desk from 
8 A. M. to 9.30 A. M. At 
9.30 the formal opening of the 
Conference will take place. 
Many delightful surprises are 
promised to you. Our hard of 





Fridette Amsler of Vevey, 
Switzerland, who will tell us 
about ORGANIZED WORK 
FOR THE)}|;|HARD OF 
HEARING IN SWITZER- 
LAND; by Migs Maud Randle 
of London, wh will bring us 
a message abdut the HARD 
OF HEARING MOVEMENT 
IN GREAT -BRITAIN; by 
Mr. F. W.+Heythekker of 
Haarlem, Holland, who will 
have a paperyon WORK IN 
HOLLAND FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. (Miss 
Amsler, Miss Randle and Mr. 
Heythekker are’ pioneer work- 
ers in their Countries in the 
organization -work for the 
hard of hearing.) 

Our own ofganizations will 
be well represented by the four 
vice-presidents of the zones: 
Miss Peck, Miss Timberlake, 
Mrs. Bowen and Miss Stowell, 
who will illustrate their talks 
on the ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR: THE HARD 
OF HEARING IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA with lantern slides 
showing the activities of the 
leagues and clubs. 

The Business Meeting will 
begin at 3 P. M. All mem- 
bers are urged’ to attend. The 
voting will be done by ballot. 
At this meeting the reports of 
the various comimittees of the 
Federation will! be given. 

TUESDAY, June 28, will 


be known as -SPEECH- 
READING (LIP-READING) 
DAY. The Whole morning 
will be devoted to two major 
papers about | speech-reading 
and to the TQURNAMENT. 
The TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 
will be held int the afternoon. 
That evening | Some popular 


lecturer will talk on some sub- 
ject not relate, to deafness. 
There may be sic and other 
entertaining fe res 
WEDNESDAY, June 29, 
will be known af HEARING 
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pers on subjects interesting to 
the deafened. 
At 7.30 P. M. the Banquet 


will be held, at the Hotel 
Athenaeum. Mrs. John M. 
Pattison of Cincinnati is 


chairman of the Banquet Com- 
mittee. The PRESIDENTS’ 
TROPHY and the TREAS- 
URER’S TROPHY will be 
represented. Perhaps there will 
be dancing afterward. The 
names of the speakers may be 
announced next month. 
THURSDAY, June 30, is 
the opening day of the Chau- 
tauqua. The Federation will 
be represented on the Chau- 
tauqua program in the amphi- 
theater at 230 P. M. (At 
5.30 P. M. there will be an 
organ recital in the amphi- 
theater.) In the morning a 
clinic will be held at one of 
the high school buildings show- 
ing how children are tested 
and classified for lip-reading 
and for treatment. A _ lesson 
in speech-reading will be dem- 
onstrated by a_ well-known 
teacher of deafened children. 
Special Features 
Every morning during the 
Conference there will be CON- 
SULTATION SERVICE for 
the benefit of conference dele- 
gates and visitors. Experts in 
different phases of Federation 
work and work in local or- 
ganizations will be on hand to 
answer your personal ques- 
tions. (This service will be 
~~ from 8 A. M. to 9.15 


A. M.) 

There will be CLASSIFIED 
LUNCHEONS on Monday 
and Tuesday. Among them 
will a luncheon for PRESI- 
DENTS, EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARIES and SOCIAL 
WORKERS OF LOCAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS; for EN- 
TRANTS IN THE LIP- 
READING TOURNAMENT; 
for CHAIRMEN OF COM- 
MITTEES IN LOCAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS, and for 
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On Tuesday there 
will be a luncheon for the 
TEACHERS; for MEM- 
BERS OF THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CLUB OF 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
AND THEIR FRIENDS; for 
EDITORS OF ORGANIZA- 
TION BULLETINS, for 


LAYMEN. 


LAYMEN. On Wednesday 
there will be a_ big picnic 
luncheon for EVERYBODY. 


The ENTERTAINMENT 
AND RECREATION. COM- 
MITTEES, with their sub- 
committees, will be able to 
make arrangements for swim- 
ming and boating parties, visits 
to nearby places of interest, 
golf, tennis and various other 
sports. 

Begin now to make your 
plans to attend the Chautauqua 


Conference. John H. Vincent 
has said: “Chautauqua is a 
place beautiful for situation, 


where Nature and art unite to 
bless all who land on its shore, 
wander among its forests, float 
on its waters, enter its halls 
and enjoy its fellowships.” 


MISS TIMBERLAKE’S 
MESSAGE 


Miss Timberlake, Vice-Pres- 
ident of Zone II, recently sent 
out a very interesting and in- 
structive letter to every member 
of every organization in her 
zone. At the request of Dr. 
Berry, President of the Fed- 
eration, we are giving extracts 
from it for the information 
of those who have wanted to 
ask the questions answered in 
this letter: 

“Dr. Berry, the President of 
the Federation felt somewhat 
worried because he could not 
personally visit more of the 
organizations for the hard of 
hearing throughout the country. 
He felt that he would like to 
know every member, not only 
of the groups which had be- 
come constituent bodies of the 
Federation, but also of the 
smaller and younger groups 
which have not yet joined the 
national body. As this was 
manifestly impossible he asked 
the Board of Managers to di- 
vide the country arbitrarily 
into zones, placing at the head 
of each zone a_ vice-president 
who should, as far as possible, 
keep in touch with the local 
groups, acquaint them with 





the Federation’s plans and ac- 
complishments, and if possible, 
help them.... ‘Why do we 
want more organizations? Why 
shouldn’t we just do our best 
at home, and let other places 
take care of themselves?’ . 
There are a great many reas- 
ons why we want organizations. 
There are lonely, discouraged 
deafened men and women 
everywhere who know nothing 
about lip-reading, who are 
spending all their little money 
on one fake hearing aid after 
another, and never learning 
of the good ones that would 
really help. Most of these 
people could be lead back to 
normal lives and contact with 
the hearing world if they had 
a chance. If we can only get 
them, through local organiza- 
tions, to show others what a 
good place the world is after 
all, don’t you see how much 
good we can do? 

“Your organization has prob- 

ably helped you. If not, I am 
sure that you know of others 
whom it has helped, whose 
lives it has almost rebuilt... . 
We have not done our duty 
when we have simply support- 
ed the work in our local 
groups, while there are thou- 
sands of lives elsewhere just 
as much in need as those we 
have seen rehabilitated; and 
while there are children whom 
we can save from our handi- 
cap. 
“When all is said and done 
the greatest reason we want to 
spread this gospel of organiza- 
tion work is BECAUSE WE 
WANT TO PREVENT 
DEAFNESS. 

“Only five years ago less than 
a dozen cities in the whole 
United States and Canada 
were doing anything for the 
hard of hearing children in 
their public schools. They did 
not know the children were 
there. Today, mainly because 
of the Federation, cities in 
fully half of the states of the 
Union have made or are pre- 
paring to make, provision for 
the treatment and proper in- 
struction of these children. Our 
investigators have found that 
there are at least three million 
of them, headed straight for 
badly impaired hearing unless 
something is done for them at 
once. 

“Each of us can do a real 





service for the Federation. .. . 


May I give you a few sugges- 
tions as to what you, personally, 
can do?: Join the Federation 
individually; get after the 
quacks; improve your lip-read- 
ing; get after your local school 


- -|board if nothing is being done 


for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren; send any dollars or cents 
you can spare to the Treasur- 
er—-the Federation needs it bad- 
ly; try to get your local or- 
ganization to become a _ con- 
stituent body, if it is not one 
already; keep the national of- 
fice informed about your ac- 
tivities. You can do _ these 
things, and make our zone 
the livest, most wide-awake 
section of the whole country.” 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood, 
dean of the Boone Library 
School of the Central China 
University of Wuchang, spoke 
before the St. Louis League 
at a recent housewarming. She 
said that she would carry back 
to China the news of the pro- 
gress made by the League and 
would attempt to have books 
on lip-reading installed in the 
libraries under her supervision. 


THE POPULARITY OF 
LIP-READING 


The Denver School Board 
has requested that no further 
advertising of lip-reading class- 
es be made at present. The 
classes have become so crowd- 
ed that it is impossible to 
care for more pupils with the 
present teaching force. 

“More Chairs Sought for 
Lip-Reading Class” is a cap- 
tion in the Minneapolis Journal. 
The classes sponsored by the 
Board of Education, meeting 
in the League rooms have 
exceeded all expectations. 

From Columbus comes. this 
message: “We are delighted 
with the success of our free 
night school classes in lip- 
reading given by Miss Marie 
Mason who organized the Buf- 
falo League.” 


rHE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

The Third Membership Drive 
for individual members of the 
Federation will begin on April 
15th and end on June Ist. The 
rules of this contest for the 
TREASURER’S TROPHY 
have been mailed to all con- 
stituent bodies. Rally to the 
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support of the Chairman of 
the Federation Membership 
Committee in your organiza- 
tion and to the support of the 
Federation! Help your league 
or club to win the TROPHY. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS 

Word has just been received 
of a new organization in Port- 
land, Ore., formed on March 
21. Pomona, Cal., also boasts 
of a new club. (There are 
now fifty-five organizations in 
the United States and Can- 
ada.) 


NATIONAL HEARING 
WEEK 





Suggestions for National 
Hearing Week have been sent 
out to all organizations for the 
hard of hearing. It is hoped 
that deafened people every- 
where will unite in making Na- 
tional Hearing Week such a 
success that it will win many 
new friends for the cause. 


THE PROVIDENCE 
LEAGUE 

Miss Marion Durfee recent- 
ly spoke on “The Problem of 
the Hard of Hearing Child” 
before her home organization, 
the Providence League. Her 
talk was built around a state- 
ment made by Dr. Berry in 
the December issue of Hygeia: 
“What could be more natural 
than to have the members of 
the Federation turn their at- 
tention to the hard of hearing 
child to save him the bitter 
experience they themselves had 
passed through and to make 
him a useful member of the 
society?” The News Letter of 
the Providence League says: 
“If all of you could only see 
the eager group of little faces 
watching Miss Durfee as they 
have learned to understand 
from her lips, you would rea- 
lize more than ever the truth 
of all she said, as well as 
the active part our League 
should take to bring about the 
day when every hard of hear- 
ing child should be given op- 
portunity for speech reading 
and medical help in his early 
years. He learns so readily at 
that time that one sometimes 
doubts if he really is hard of 
hearing after all! We are 
happy in knowing that even 
in a small, very small, way, 
we have begun to show our 
interest in this great work!” 








(The Providence League is 
now a constituent body of the 
Federation, 


mitted late in March. Wel- 


come ! ) 
THE CLEVELAND ASSO- 
CIATION 
Mrs. Maude O. Truesdale, 


newly-appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation, was the guest of honor 
at a Tea at Hall House, on 
February 11. Mrs. Truesdale 
formerly was publicity director 
of the New York War Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and first became 


interested in the hard of hear- 
ing through her work with 
the soldiers. She has also 


served as financial secretary of 
the New York Travelers’ Aid 
Society. 


SPRINGFIELD SPEECH 
READERS’ CLUB 
Our new constituent body, 
the Springfield Speech Read- 
ers’ Club is making rapid 
strides in the work for the 
hard of hearing child. Al- 
though just a year old, it has 
already succeeded in arousing 
so much interest in Springfield 
(by splendid newspaper pub- 
licity and by contacts with 
social agencies) that an audio- 
meter has been purchased and 
lip-reading for hard of hear- 
ing children has been intro- 

duced into the schools. 

The Springfield Federation 
of Women’s Clubs believes that 
the formation of the Speech 
Readers’ Club of Springfield 
was the outstanding work of 
that Federation for the year 
1926. A report of the work 
for the deafened has been sent 
to the State Federation which 
had asked each district feder- 
ation to send in a report on 
what it regards as its most 
important work. 


THE PHOENIX SPEECH 
READING CLUB 

The Phoenix Speech Read- 
ing Club held its first meeting 
on February 14th in the home 
of Miss Anna Pinkerton, teach- 
er of lip-reading. Its twenty 
charter members include Miss 
Pinkerton’s private pupils and 
members of her evening class 
in the High School. This infant 
organization has already gained 
the cooperation of influencial 
doctors who are working for 
a clinic in Phoenix for hard 


having been ad-|ed 





of hearing children. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elect- 
Miss Franckie E. Rolli, 
president; Mrs. James E. Nel- 


son, vice-president; M. L. 
Roundtree, secretary-treasurer, 
and Miss Gladys Williams, 


chairman of publicity commit- 
tee. 


THE NASHVILLE SPEECH 
READERS’ CLUB 
Under the guidance of Mrs. 
Howell Washington, teacher of 
speech reading, the Nashville 
Speech Readers’ Club was or- 
ganized on February 2, 1927, 
at Watkins’ Institute, with 
fourteen active members. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: 
Mrs. Fred E. Exum,, president ; 
Miss Lucy Kendall, vice- presi- 
dent; J. E. Kirkpatrick, sec- 
retary, and Miss Louise Gor- 

don, treasurer. 


THE GLASGOW LEAGUE 

The Journal of the Glasgow 
League makes us want to see 
that happy band of Glasgow 
Leaguers. We read: “Our Club 
seems to be incapable of hold 
ing among its members any 
morose or disgruntled soul. If 
any such join, they do not ap- 
pear to be with us long enough 
to display their failings. They 
are cured straightway, and the 
spirit of dullness which pos- 
sessed them henceforth knows 
them no more. ‘What a cheery 
lot!’ was a remark overheard 
from one of our visitors as 
he stood in the doorway and 
surveyed the scene to be ob- 
tained from there. That is 
how we impressed the stranger, 
and it is an impression of 
which we should be proud. For 
does it not show that imperfect 
hearing has not succeeded in 
making killjoys of us but that 
the denial of one sense has 
made us more keenly appre- 
ciative of all that tends to 
happiness, and happiness is in- 
fectious and affects not only 
ourselves but all with whom 
we come in contact.” 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Hotel Athenaeum : $2.00 per 
person in rooms’ without 
bath; $3.00 per person in all 
rooms with bath. European 
plan. 

The Morey Cottage: $2.75 
to $3.75 per day. American 
plan. 


CHAUTAUQUA! 











CASTING BREAD UPON FEDERATION WATERS 


Joun A. 


DELIGHTFUL feature of this 

burden the publicity work for the 

Federation places upon my ageing 
shouders is the generous and whole- 
hearted cooperation I receive from the 
deafened and their friends. In my own 
stubborn way, I decided not to appoint 
a fixed committee to help me but to call 
on every man, woman and child in the 
United States for assistance. I’ve gone 
a trifle farther than that already and have 
stepped out into Canada—and Europe. 

It was Abraham Lincoln, I think, who 
said, “With public understanding no 
good movement can fail.” Well, we have 
the good movement, a work in which we 
may well be proud to share, and we seem 
to be learning how to create public un- 
derstanding. We are finding out that 
the newspapers are ready and willing 
to print anything worthy of being print- 
ed; that they welcome items about club 
meetings, and general activities—and 
especially those little human interest 
stories such as we might tell a friend in 
trying to interest him in the work. 

In Tue Votta Review for February, 
I showed you that Mrs. C. A. Merrill told 
in the form of a Letter to the Editor of 
the Minneapolis Journal something of 
the work of the Minneapolis Club; and 
that the club gained three new members 
in less than a week after the appearance 
of this Letter. Just as I had sent my 
article to the printer, I had a card from 
her stating that the new members had 
been boosted to seven! I suppose by this 
time the Minneapolis Club has had to 
enlarge its quarters to take care of the 
increase in membership—or the officials 
have been forced to ask Mrs. Merrill not 
to write any more publicity items. 

Now comes one of my collaborators in 
Boston, Miss Lucy Morton, with a letter 
that discloses another angle to the situa- 
tion that should prove of interest to all 
of us who are struggling to prepare pub- 
licity items that the newspapers will print. 
It seems that several years ago when 
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Miss Morton was attending a lip-reading 
class in one of the Boston schools she 
wrote a short essay concerning the work 
and sent it to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script. Naturally she was gratified to 
find it published a little later in the 
“Schools and Colleges” column. She was 
taken ill about this time and the matter 
dropped from her mind. In mentioning 
it to a classmate several months later she 
was surprised to have her friend say that 
the essay had been read in class, com- 
mented on by the teacher (Miss Sallie B. 
Tripp) and sent to THE Votta ReEvIEw, 
in which it was reprinted. At that time 
Miss Morton had not heard of THE VoL- 
TA Review. Her friend showed her a 
copy containing the reprinted essay and 
she liked the magazine so well she be- 
came a subscriber. All this was more or 
less gratifying but along with it was 
something a trifle more substantial—the 
Transcript sent her a check for $4.75! 
Here you are then: With a single ef- 
fort the work for the deafened is given 
publicity, the Volta Bureau gets a new 
subscriber, and the lady in the case has 
not only a sense of gratification natural 
to one “getting into print,” but also 
$4.75. If this isn’t a case of virtue being 
its own reward, then what have you? 
Honest, tea is the best policy; and there 
was another Boston Tea Party with the 
$4.75; for you really can do a lot with 
$4.75 by careful management! 


I offer all this by way of encourage- 
ment to those of my friends who are 
trying their hands at publicity items. I 
want them to realize that not only will 
such items help greatly in a cause that 
needs only to be better known to receive 
the support necessary for its work, but 
that they may very well profit by the 
work, either through direct payment from 
the newspapers, as in the case of Miss 
Morton, or through the training in writ- 
ing for print that may easily prove the 
means of keeping wolves from the door 
in times of need. 
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THE RETARDED DEAF CHILD— HIS EDUCATION 


HELEN W. PENcE* 


HE education of retarded deaf chil- 

dren has always been more or less 

of a problem. Recently in Mis- 
souri we have been giving special atten- 
tion to them and have reached a solution 
which seems to be getting more satisfac- 
tory results than we had expected in so 
short a time. 

These unfortunate children are grouped 
into special classes. Boys and girls are 
not in the same class and are grouped 
according to physical rather than mental 
age. This helps them to gain self-respect 
and prevents ridicule from their com- 
panions. ' 

Retarded children do not comprehend 
things that they have never come in di- 
rect contact with. Why burden their 
minds with things they cannot under- 
stand and will not need in daily life? 
Rather teach them to tell in the simplest 
of language what they do understand and 
what they will need all their lives. 

Here the pupils are taught handwork 
right in the school room, always making 
attractive and useful articles, but nothing 
very difficult at first. It is sometimes sur- 
prising how efficient they become at 
certain types of work. The industrial 
work always precedes the language work. 

In our most advanced retarded class 
are boys ranging from fourteen to twen- 
ty-four years of age. In this classroom 
are two carpenter benches well fitted up 
with tools. Four boys are always work- 
ing at these benches. First, they learn to 
make animal toys from patterns. They 
become interested at once and learn the 
names of the tools they use, the names 
of the animals they make and something 
about them. After they have gained a 
little confidence in themselves this lesson 
is used to further advantage. I shall 
give you a sample lesson. 


I got a thick board. I put a pattern on it. 
It was a goose. I sawed it and sandpapered 


“Teacher of a Special Class in the Missouri School 
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it. I cut a hole in its head. I sawed another 
board for a platform. It was 4 inches wide 
and 8 inches long. I put the goose on the 
platform. I made a wheel. I bored six small 
holes in it. I put pegs in the holes. I put the 
wheel in front of the goose. I painted it red, 
white and black. I put a pair of scissors in 
the goose’s head and a spool of thread on a 
peg. I made a very nice sewing set. 


Coat hangers, bird boxes, waste bas- 
kets, footstools, picture frames, book 
racks, book ends, etc., are treated in the 
same way. The boys readily learn to do 
nice chair caning. They learn color and 
color combinations from painting what 
they make. They are taught the names 
of the different kinds of wood used; the 
cost of material used and the value of 
their labor, estimating it at fifteen cents 
an hour. They are taught the present, 
past, future and present progressive 
tenses. They are repeatedly asked the 
questions, What are you doing? What 
are you making? What tools are you 
using? Pupils not working at the benches 
are given action work. Written direc- 
tions to be carried out are given to all. 
They are also taught simple current 
events, how to buy and to sell and how 
to ask for a job. Two letters a month 
are written to their homes. A _ printed 
lesson based on what they have made is 
given them each week. 


A class composed of older girls is 
taught sewing, embroidering, crocheting, 
knitting, smocking, darning, mending, 
patching and weaving and cooking. As 
the girls do these household arts they are 
taught the names of things they use: 
scissors, needle, thimble, thread, and all 
the other daily necessities. A description 
of a tea towel would be like this: 


I made a tea towel. It is 27 inches long and 
16 inches wide. It has blue stripes. It is made 
from glass toweling. I basted a small hem on 
the ends of my towel. I took two strands of 
embroidery floss and threaded my needle. My 
needle is an embroidery needle. It has a long 
eye. It is easy to thread. I made a pretty 
edge on my towel. I used the blanket stitch. 
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I embroidered the word “China” on my tea 
towel. 

Through constant repetition of words 
their vocabulary is built up. Above all 
things these girls love to make paper 
flowers out of crepe paper. Language 
drill on this consists of color, the names 
of flowers, stems, leaves, etc., followed by 
nature study out of doors if possible. 
One morning a week is spent in the 
domestic science room with their regular 
classroom teacher. Here the girls are 
taught the names of cooking utensils; 
the use of these is taught only after they 
have had some experience in connection 
with them. For instance: A measuring 
cup. I put some water in a measuring 
cup, followed by, We use a measuring 
cup to measure water in. After they have 
put some milk in the same cup they dis- 
cover that, We use a measuring cup to 
measure ‘mik in also holds true. After 
learning that sugar and flour can be 
measured they begin to realize that a 
measuring cup can be used to measure 
various things. Following this comes sim- 
ple cooking. Only one thing at a time is 
taught. They cannot absorb more. Their 
first lesson in cooking was the making of 
cinnamon toast. They were first taught 
a vocabulary: bread; kmfe; butter; 
sugar; cinnamon; this was tollowed by 
sentence construction: J cut the bread. I 
toasted the bread. I buttered the bread. 
I put sugar and cinnamon on the toast. 
I ate the toast. The next lesson was on 
baking an apple. This lesson was chosen 
because it called for the use of the word 
“cinnamon” which had been learned the 
week before. The vocabulary taught was 
on this order: water; apple; knife; but- 
ter; sugar; cinnamon; pan; oven. The 
sentences taught were: J washed the ap- 
ple. I cored the apple. I put the apple in 
a pan. I put some butter, sugar and cin- 
namon on the apple. I put the pan in 
the oven. I baked the apple. I ate the 
apple. As far as possible the new 
words learned in today’s lesson are used 
in next week’s lesson but in a different 
way. While the things the pupils cook 


are being eaten, table manners are taught 
and a language lesson is given on them. 
Personal cleanliness is contantly observed. 
After a girl has learned to tell what she 
has done, she is taught to notice what 
the other girls are doing, then to tell 
what she has observed, and is encouraged 
to tell what she would like to do next. 
This class is taught simple current events, 
as are the boys. 


The other classes, composed of younger 
pupils, are taught along similiar lines, 
but simpler language is given. Color and 
counting taught by bead stringing; they 
make picture puzzles, lanterns, doll furni- 
ture, etc., they cut and tear paper free- 
hand as well as cut from patterns. 


All the retarded classes go to the art 
room for one period a week. This is 
to correlate the academic with the art 
work. The special teachers and the art 
instructor work together. Language sup- 
plementing the art work is taught. 


Writing, spelling and speech have been 
used in the class rooms. Signs have been 
resorted to in cases of necessity, but only 
after the other three ways have failed. 
The constant writing and spelling in the 
schoolroom have invariably encouraged 
the pupil to try to spell outside the school- 
room. In a few cases, likewise, the use 
of speech on the part of the teacher has 
encouraged them to say “Good morning,” 
“Good afternoon,” “No, Miss ta 
“Yes, Miss ,’ and a few other 
simple expressions. 








The children are happy in their work. 
They love to go to school and beg to 
stay when the hour for dismissal comes. 
They are awake. They are learning to 
be useful. 


We are not trying the impossible task 
of giving higher education to children 
whose mentality is incapable of compre- 
hending, much less retaining it. We are 
giving them a means of communication 
whereby they may express their needs 
and the activities of their lives. The 
things they are learning to do will enable 
them to be helpful in their homes and 
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a pleasure rather than a care to their 
families and friends. 

There is satisfaction even to the most 
backward child in doing a thing worthy 
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of praise and having it appreciated. Thus 
by giving our retarded children the educa- 
tion fitted to their needs we are making 
their lives useful and happy. 





THE ADVANCED ROTATING DEPARTMENT IN 
THE MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Corpirt V. BouLWARE* 


N September of the school year 1921- 
22 the four highest grades of our 
school were organized into classes 
that went to four different teachers for 
their various studies, instead of staying 
with one teacher all day for all studies, 
as had been the custom in previous years. 
This plan was thought to be a good 
one because it brought the pupils in con- 
tact with a greater number of teachers of 
various tastes and personalities; caused 
a change of location and surroundings ; 
gave an opportunity to forget unpleasant 
situations arising in the schoolroom; 
encouraged teachers to specialize in their 
work and to try to equip themselves for 
better service along specified lines. 
Accordingly the summer months found 
one of our teachers at Clarke School; 
two at the Chicago University; one at 
Central Institute and one traveling 
abroad. Nevertheless, the school months 
found our classes again rotating as a 
unit, with many misfits as to classification 
in our various studies and our teachers 
realizing they were in exactly the same 
situation as Lige, the old negro, who 
brought his wife, Mandy, in to the County 
Fair. They stood beside the Merry-go- 
round, Lige begging for money from 
Mandy’s tightly held handerchief to take 
just one ride on the new critter. Finally 
when the ride had been taken and Lige 
proudly stepped off and down, Mandy 
exclaimed, “Wa’al now whar’s ye ben? 
Ye ain’t been nowhar! Ye jest row-tay- 
ted and row-tay-ted and ye ain’t been 
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nowhar! Ye are jest whar ye wuz when 
ye started.” 

In the same way, we realized, our 
classes were rotating and rotating but 
getting nowhere. Pupils who were 
doing the A language work with ease, 
and were up in G, so to speak, in speech 
and rhythm work, were very poor in 
arithmetic, yet were compelled to struggle 
along in the A arithmetic class, dis- 
couraged, uninterested and unhappy, pos- 
sessed with the inferiority complex dur- 
ing the arithmetic period—drawbacks to 
the class and stumbling blocks to the 
teacher. 

Finally a light came out of the East 
and we heard a voice saying, “Put the 
pupils in the class in each subject where 
they may do the work they are 
capable of doing, and arrange a schedule 
to meet these requirements.” As a re- 
sult, we now have A language pupils in 
the B, C or D arithmetic class as the oc- 
casion demands. I have in mind one 
pupil who is in A reading, B language, 
A history and D arithmetic; thus illus- 
trating the flexibility of our system. We 
are therefore hoping that this new day 
that has dawned for us, will permit us 
to forever discard the system of classi- 
fication that considered the height and 
age of the pupil, the number of years he 
had been in school and Mamma’s in- 
tense desire to have Willie promoted to 
the next higher grade. 

While we do not claim perfection for 
our new system, we do most sincerely 
believe its continuance will remedy many 
troubles caused by former classifications. 
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OUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


VERNON S. Brirck* 


HE purpose of this article is to tell 
as simply as possible of the course 
of physical education as practiced 
by the Missouri School for the Deaf. 
Theories have no place here. Only what 
has been done and what is being done 
will be given consideration in this article. 
The boys have military training. Every 
morning, weather permitting, all of the 
boys, not just the pick of them, but the 
weak, the strong, the bright, and the 
backward, are out of doors from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes. This drill pro- 
motes good posture, uniformity of step, 
erect carriage, and self control. Setting- 
up exercises and those from Butts’ Man- 
ual of Physical Drill are included in this 
feature. 


During the afternoons the smaller boys, 


who are too young to take industrial 
training, have supervised games, hikes 
and exercises under the strict supervision 
of a competent assistant. The older boys 
and girls are grouped according to their 
physical prowess. Special attention is 
given to those who are unable to indulge 
in the more strenuous games. Besides 
football, basket ball and track, the boys 
have boxing, wrestling, volley ball, soccer, 
tennis and playground ball. Those who 
are not on the “’varsity” teams are put 
in games best suited to their physical and 
mental ability. We take special care 
that no one group of boys or girls is 
permitted to monopolize any one line of 
play. Every boy and every girl takes 
part in these various play activities. By 
placing an older boy or girl in charge of 
six or seven in a group, we develop 
leadership. Through this method we have 
discovered a number of capable leaders 
who would otherwise never have been 
found. 


The program of the girls is slightly dif- 
ferent from that of the boys. This is 
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due to the fact that the girls do not have 
“varsity” teams. Rather than have our 
girls indulge in games or play activities 
that cause exhaustion or nervous strain, 
we give them those activities that foster 
grace. It may be interesting to know 
that the girls line up in single file, march- 
ing at half step to their positions for 
setting-up exercises. This gives them 
posture, concentration, and rhythm. Af- 
ter their exercise, they go to their respec- 
tive leaders. These groups rotate at bal- 
ancing, rope jumping, volley ball, base- 
ball, ground ball and other physical ac- 
tivities as outlined by the State Physical 
Educational Department. All of the 
girls take folk dancing. 

At the opening of school in September 
the children are examined at the earliest 
possible date by the school physician. 
They are in turn seen by the dentist and 
the eye, ear and nose specialist. De- 
fects are recorded, and corrective meas- 
ures are used, provided parental consent 
can first be obtained. After the physical 
examination the children’s weight and 
height are carefully charted. If, a month 
or two later, when they are again weigh- 
ed, they fall under weight, they are given 
another examination by the school doc- 
tor. In this way a child is often saved 
from serious results of over-strain. 

Occasional talks to the children on 
health hygiene have been found helpful. 
Children as a rule like to know the rea- 
sons for any practice. As far as it is 
possible, we try to give them all the in- 
formation they desire on health and other 
subjects pertaining to it. 

A few weeks before the close of school 
the children are given a standard phy- 
sical test. This test is arranged by the 
Physical Education Department of the 
State of Missouri and is in three classes: 
first, second and third. The contests in- 
volve the four fundamentals, i. e., climb- 
ing, running, jumping and throwing. Any 
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normal boy or girl should pass the test. 
The winners are presented with bronze 
medals. 


A picked group of older boys, who 
have a chance to make one of our various 
“varsity” teams, is turned over to the 
coach, who attends only to this line of 
work. This arrangement enables us to 
give additional attention to the more un- 
fortunate. 


Co-operative play is our one great ob- 
ject. We find this very valuable. It 
can be readily promoted by games for all. 
A child should never be permitted to get 
it into his or her little head that be- 
cause of some physical defect anything 
is impossible. Much that a child might 
have been able to do falls short of ac- 
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complishment because some person has 
told him that he “couldn’t.” 

In closing, I wish to say that this de- 
partment has been very fortunate in 
having such splendid co-operation from 
all other departments. Whatever success 
in this work may have been ours has 
been largely due to this splendid unity. In 
view of the fact that we have no gym- 
nasium, I feel that our work has been 
fairly successful. However, I realize 
that there is still much to be accom- 
plished. I feel as Herbert Hoover did 
when he said, “If we could grapple with 
the whole child situation for one genera- 
tion, our public health, our economic ef- 
ficiency, and the moral character, sanity 
and stability of our people, would ad- 
vance three generations in one.” 





READING FOR INTERMEDIATE PUPILS 


GroveR C. FARQUHAR* 


F ., Ugesanidee educators of the deaf it is 
generally recognized that correct 

and adequate language must come 
from either or both of two great sources, 
practical conversational experience and 
the treasure house of reading. Both are 
of prime importance in our educational 
agenda. The conversational one is per- 
haps the only one that can be success- 
fully employed in the instruction of back- 
ward or retarded pupils, who must be 
taught, in the manner most economical of 
time, the ordinary language relative to 
everyday life and work. On the other 
hand, exceptionally bright deaf children, 
often exceptionally conscious of their 
handicap, turn naturally to the printed 
page wherein their: lacking sense is no 
bar to the fullest participation. The 
largest number, the “in-betweens,” need 
training and encouragement in the read- 
ing habit to make up in some measure 
the vital language loss they suffer in 


“Teacher of Intermediate Reading in The Missouri 
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having their ears closed to the constant 
waves of information surrounding the 
normal child. 

Pursuing this line of reasoning, the 
Missouri School has two special teachers 
of systematic reading, one in the ad- 
vanced department, the other in the inter- 
mediate. Each has four or five classes 
rotating to him for from forty-five to 
sixty minutes daily, the longer periods 
being in the intermediate group. Each 
class has a different book, reader or col- 
lection of stories, a copy for each pupil 
and the teacher. 

In the intermediate department, the 
recognized aims being speed, comprehen- 
sion, and pleasure in reading, the general 
program is about as follows: 

I. Story re-reading 

II. Word and phrase recognition. 

III. Comprehension check-up. 

IV. Explanation and re-reading, if needed. 

V. Words and phrases in next lesson. 

No claim to great originality is made 
for our methods as here outlined, some 
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of them having been or being now in 
use in other schools. In its entirety, 
however, we think the plan has not be- 
fore been tried. 


I. STORY RE-READING 


The lesson is supposed to have been 
read carefully the previous evening in 
study hall. (Teachers who have kept 
study hour will appreciate tne supposi- 
tion.) This rapid re-reading in class is 
to refresh the memory and to focus the 
attention, usually somewhat vagrant after 
a change of class. From two to five 
minutes is sufficient, it being also an ex- 
ercise in speed. 


II. WORD AND PHRASE 
RECOGNITION 


On the board, written the previous 
day, are words and phrases which the 
teacher expects to cause difficulty or to 
which he desires to call special attention. 
Some have been defined or paraphrased ; 
others whose meanings it is possible to 
glean from the context are merely mark- 
ed. Now the definitions are erased and 
a rapid recognition drill given. The 
marked words and phrases are expected 
to be defined from the context, but if 
the class is stumped the teacher comes 
to the rescue. 


III. COMPREHENSION CHECK-UP 


This test of the pupils’ understanding 
of the lesson may be made in various 
ways, depending to some extent upon the 
character of the story, whether it has a 
definite point or moral, lends itself to 
simple dramatization, and so forth. It is 
desirable to use a variety of methods, or 
combinations of methods, some of which 
are given. 

a. Sequential questions, usually re- 
quiring “short answers.” Numerous. 

b. Topical or leading questions, with 
“long answers.” Few. 

c. “Point” or moral questions. Only 
one or two, followed as and if necessary 
by explanation or discussion. 


d. Filling blanks. 
e. Dramatization. 
f. Reproduction. 


As to manner of conducting recita- 
tions or giving tests, it may be (a) oral, 
(b) spelled, (c) written, (d) on the 
board, or (e) printed tests. These also 
may be judiciously combined. 

Two tests of the successful reading 
teacher are skill in questioning and ability 
to cause pupils to visualize what they 
read. For instance, in the story of the 
fox and the grapes, a single question may 
be an accurate test of the comprehension : 
Were the grapes sour? No? Yes? How 
do you know? Did the fox know? Did 
you taste the grapes? Did you ever 
taste any grapes? 

The sequential questions, when all 
answered, will form the basis of a short 
but adequate reproduction of the story, 
as is advocated by Dr. J. S. Long of the 
Iowa school. Since these questions are 
often numerous and are to be made the 
groundwork for a reproduction, the first 
answer required should be short. 

Special attention should be given to 
dialogue, as encountered. Quotation marks 
are the bane of the average deaf reader, 
which is one reason why the stories in 
“The Raindrop” are so much liked—and 
one fault of that excellent volume, in 
which dialogue is largely eliminated and 
necessary preparation for normal reading 
thereby slighted. In this connection 
dramatization is of value in bringing out 
the reality of the dialogue and its inter- 
relationships. Dramatization, moreover, 
wakes up a sleepy class and animates 
each member with a competitive desire 
to be this or that character. Stage para- 
phernalia is of the simplest—a table for 
the bridge over which the three Billy 
goats passed, a chairback for the tree 
from which the crow dropped the piece 
of cheese as he started to sing a solo 
for the fox, an eraser for the apple on 
the head of William Tell’s little son. 
What counts is the accurate comprehen- 
sion of the printed word as revealed in 
action. Dramatization brings out many 
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a misconception, “the miser hung_ his 
head” resulting in a realistic Judas act 
and the race between the tortoise and his 
speeding but humanly careless rival result- 
ing in an ending entirely at variance with 
the traditional victory for the plodder. 


IV. EXPLANATION AND 
RE-READING 


If the comprehension check-up is oral, 
spelled, or on the board, explanations will 
naturally follow each part of the check- 
up. If it is written, the teacher notes 
the more important errors of fact or 
language as he corrects the papers of the 
quicker pupils. At the end of a certain 
time all papers must be in, whether fin- 
ished or not. Then necessary explana- 
tions can be given. Often mistakes can 
be corrected by the pupils themselves 
after re-reading specified parts of the 
lesson or after additional questioning or 
dramatization. The teacher, throwing 
himself whole-heartedly into the lesson, 
forgetting professional dignity in the un- 
folding of the story, can lead the pupils 
to realize that words are but the shadow 
of the thought, and to visualize for them- 
selves the living drama between the 
covers of a book. 


V. WORDS AND PHRASES FOR 
NEXT LESSON 


In order that intermediate pupils need 
not be confused and halted unduly by 
new expressions, the teacher spends the 
last few minutes of the period in de- 
fining on the board words and phrases 
in the next lesson, as explained under 
“Word and Phrase Recognition.” They 
are copied and once a month or oftener 
reviewed as to meaning, but no attempt 
is made to incorporate them in sentences. 


SILENT READING 


In addition to the regular reading les- 
sons or in occasional substitution for 
them, all intermediate classes are using 
a series of “silent readers” which are 
based on the newer educational psy- 
chology. They are of obvious value and 
moreover furnish a basis for comparison 
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of the different classes as to reading 
speed and degree of comprehension. These 
silent readers are used only in the class- 
room and no “reading ahead” is allowed, 

Do the pupils enjoy the reading course? 
In general I think they do. Those who 
have difficulty “hate reading” as much 
as others abhor arithmetic or geography 
or whatever it is they do not get along 
well in. 

Has the reading course, now in opera- 
tion a year, been of benefit? Undoubted- 
ly. Speed and comprehension in many 
cases have improved. I am told that 
pupils read more out of school. And I 
am quite sure that any plan which can 
have that result is commendable in thus 
bringing to our pupils the glimpse of new — 
worlds to discover in the realm of print. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING OF 
THE CONVENTION OF AMER- 
ICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


The Twenty-Fifth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf will be held at the State School 
for the Deaf, ‘Columbus, Ohio, June 27 
to July 2, inclusive, 1927. 

It is the purpose of the Executive 
Committee to endeavor to make this a 
very important and profitable meeting. 

There are accommondations for four 
hundred members at the following rates: 

Double room with private bath, including 
meals, $3.00 per day for each person. 

Double room near a bath, with meals, $2.50 
per day, for each person. 

Quarters in dormitories in temporary cubicles, 
with bath, including meals, $2.00 per day. 

The Seneca Hotel within three squares of 
the school quotes the following rates: 

Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per ‘day. 

Double rooms: $3.50 to $5.00 per day 
(1 bed). 

Rooms—2 beds: 2 persons, $5.00 per day. 

All rooms have bath. Meals, European Plan. 


Reservations for quarters may be 

made at any time. 

J. W. Jones, President of the Conven- 
tion. 

State School for the Deaf, ‘Columbus, O. 
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PRINT SHOP INSTRUCTION AT THE MISSOURI 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


P. J. Ketiy* 


MOST important part of the edu- 

cation of a deaf boy is his indus- 

trial training. The Missouri School 
for the Deaf aims to teach a boy enough 
of a trade so that when he has graduated 
from the academic department he will 
also have sufficient knowledge of the 
trade he has been learning while in school 
to go out in the world and be able to 
start, at least, as a good apprentice or per- 
haps a little better. We do not claim for 
our graduates that they are first-class 
workmen when they leave school, but that 
they have learned enough of their trade 
to be able to earn a small salary as a 
helper and to advance more rapidly and 
learn more of their trade more easily by 
having first begun in the school shop. 


As a rule a boy gets about 4 or 5 
school years in a shop, two and one-half 
hours a day. In all, you may say he has 
been in the shop about three years when 
he leaves school. 


Shop Language and Shop Arithmetic 
as taught in our school were begun two 
years ago. Shop language had been 
taught to some extent before but there 
was no set time for it. At present the 
shop instructors are not only asked to 
teach it at a certain time each day, but 
are required to do it. The Course of 
Study below we follow as closely as pos- 
sible in the print shop. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


First Year.—Learning the lay of the case. 
Adjusting the composing stick. Setting lines 
of type from reprint copy. roper spacing. 
The different thicknesses of spaces. Distribu- 
ting body type. Correcting simple errors. 
Cleaning machinery. Keeping shop clean. 
Learning names of tools, etc. 

Second Year.—Hand composition continued 
from first year, only more important copy. 
Setting type for lesson paper and primary 
locals. Folding school paper. Taking proofs. 





‘*Instructor in Printing and Linotyping, Missouri 
School for the Deaf. ‘ 


Correcting proof of type set. Review at differ- 
ent times of what was taught first year, such 
as different thicknesses of spaces and the value 
of keeping a clean case. Names of tools, etc. 


Third Year.—Continuing setting type for 
lesson paper. Feeding job press. Some in- 
struction in job composition. The point sys- 
tem. Making-ready on job press. Shop language 
and shop arithmetic. In the third year two 
of the brightest students begin work on the 
linotype. 


Fourth Year—Job composition. Cutting 
paper. Job press feeding. Cylinder press 
feeding. Stitching. Distributing job type. Some 
hand composition such as setting type for 
pupils’ locals twice a month. Shop language 
and arithmetic. 


This work is continued until the boy 
leaves the shop. 


Each day while a boy is working at 
his task or just after he has finished his 
work, he is asked what he is doing or 
what he has been doing? If he is setting 
type by hand, he says, “I’m setting type,” 
or “I have been setting type.” If he has 
been doing other work he is always asked 
what he has been doing. If he cannot 
tell you in the proper language what he 
has been doing the instructor either 
spells it on his fingers or writes it out for 
him on paper. This is done most often 
for the first and second year boys. 


On Saturday morning of each week 
from 45 minutes to one hour is given 
to learning the names of tools, materials 
and parts of the machinery, which the 
instructor has written on the _black- 
board. The boys have what we call a 
“Shop Language” book. In this they 
copy what has been put on the board. 
After this is done the instructor points 
to each name that is on the board and 
shows the boys what the article is. If 


_it is a part of a press, they are shown 


where it is, what it is used for and why 
it is so named. They are also given di- 
rections and commands. Each boy will 
receive 3 or 4 printed directions or com- 
mands, such as: 
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Bring me a piece of 2-point brass rule 25 
ems long. 

Bring me a chase for the large job press. 

Bring me the mallet and planer. 

Bring me a 36-point Cheltenham Oldstyle 
Italic capital H. 

Put away the leads and slugs that are on 
the imposing stone. 

Take the rollers off the small job press 
and wash them. 

Distribute the 10-point type that is on the 
galley rack. 


On almost every Saturday morning the 
boys are given an example in Shop 
Arithmetic. The boys that have been 
in the shop two or three years are 
required to do this work. Those who 
have not been in the shop as long can also 
work at these problems if they feel they 
can do them. On one Saturday a problem 
in paper cutting is given and on the 
next Saturday one in type calculations. 
Two examples follow: 


A customer wants 500 full size letterheads 
printed. They are to be printed on Industrial 
Bond, 17x22—20. The paper costs 22 cents 
per pound. There are 500 sheets of paper in 
a ream. The ream weighs 20 pounds. (Here 
the boys are shown where to find the weight 
»f a ream of paper.) They are told that it is 
almost always printed after the size as above— 
17x22—20, the figure 20 after the dash being 
the weight per ream of any size paper. 

How many sheets of 17x22 will it take to 
cut 500 sheets 814x11? 

How much will 500 sheets 8%xll weigh? 

How much will the paper for 500 sheets 
844x11 cost? 

How long did it take to set the type for 
the letterheads? 

How long did it take to make the press 
ready and print the job? 

How long did it take to complete the job? 

What is the total cost of the labor and 
paper if the charge for your labor is 25 cents 
per hour? 


Two Problems in Type Calculations: 


How many ems of 8-point type are there in 
a form set 21 picas wide and 31 picas long, 
solid ? 

How many ems of 10-point are there in a 
page 4 inches wide and 7 inches long, leaded? 


On the last Saturday of each month 
the boys are given tests on what they 
have been taught during the month. Their 
papers are graded and their grades filed 
in the Superintendent’s office. 

When an order for some printing or 
some paper to be cut comes to the shop 
a Job Ticket is made out and handed to 
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one or two boys who fill the order. Below 
is a copy of the job ticket furnished to 
the printers, who do the work under the 
supervision of the instructor: 


THE MISSOURI RECORD 
Jos TIcKeEt 





Date 
For 





Bete OE Fei oh See 
Number 
Stock to be used 
ie 70 Ge NOG a es 
Proof to 
To be delivered 
Remarks : 


When delivered 
Cost of Labor $......Cost of Stock $..... 
et ONE Bea ica ye 


INSTRUCTION -ON THE LINOTYPE 


The linotype operators are picked from 
the third-year group, sooner if they are 
old enough to show in their work in the 
other departments of the shop that they 
are capable of learning the machine. 
They first learn the keyboard, and later 
are taught the mechanism. About once 
in every two months they take a part of 
the front of the machine down and clean 
it. With only one machine we can only 
use three boys on it, and they do not get 
the practice they should. These boys 
alternate on the machine. They are also 
given instruction on the blackboard about 
the different parts of the machine and 
are made to point out the different parts 
when asked where they are. Below are 
a few of the directions and commands 
given: 

Remove the assembler. 

Remove the star wheel. 

Remove the spaceband box. 

Clean the mouthpiece vents. 

Remove the distributor box from the machine. 

Change the liners in one of the molds for 
a 23-em line, 10-point on a 12-point slug. 

The text books we find most useful 
in this shop for prnting and linotype 
work are: “Printing for School and 
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Shop,” by Frank S. Henry; “Print- 
ing Occupations,” by Hague; “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,” by Thomp- 
son; “Linotype Mechanism,” by Means 
and Swank. 


REMARKS. 


Capitalization, division of words, the 
importance of setting a clean proof and 
keeping the cases clean is taught con- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
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tinually to all pupils in the shop. I find 
I have to go over and over most of the 
work with all of them. Even the ad- 
vanced pupils forget some of the things 
that they were taught their first years in 
the shop. I also find that the pupils had 
rather work on something that they 
know will be used when finished than 
on practice jobs that mean nothing ex- 
cept to be set up and then distributed. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL OF 


MISS ROGERS 


CAROLINE 


URING the first three years of 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers’ experi- 
ments in teaching deaf children by 
the oral method, she and her assistant 
kept somewhat careful notes of the 
progress of each child. In looking over 
these notes recently we are impressed 
with the amount of work accomplished 
by these individual pupils under the in- 
struction of these untrained, but most 
able teachers. Miss Rogers began her 
experiment entirely alone, but very soon 
induced a friend, with whom she had 
been associated in a high school for nor- 
mal children, to assist her. It will be 
remembered that the small number of 
children in the little Chelmsford School 
were constantly under the supervision 
of these two women. They were with 
them at all hours of the day, and the 
work was always being carried on, 
whether designated as study or play. It 
is true that the majority of these chil- 
dren began school life a little above the 
age at which we are accustomed to ad- 
mit children to our school at this time. 
But in many ways it seems to us that the 
work accomplished was very unusual 
and most satisfactory. We venture to 
quote from the daily journal kept by 
these cachers detailing the steps of this 
experimental work. 
Are these unusual results occasion- 
ed by unusual ability on the part of the 


A. YALE 


teacher or of the child? We are in- 
clined to the opinion that rather these 
results followed very remarkable devotion 
on the part of the instructor to the best 
interests of the individual child. In later 
years the majority of these pupils were 
known to us, some from their connection 
with Clarke School in its early days, and 
some as adults, returning to visit the 
School and Miss Rogers. The general . 
breadth of information and of culture, 
which these men and women had, seems 
to us in no way less than that of the 
average individual under the same period 
of instruction today. 


The record of each child’s progress 
begins with a written statement of the 
parent in regard to the condition of the 
child on entering school. We insert 
these as they stand on Miss Rogers’ 
records. The extracts following in each 
case are given with dates so that it is 
easy to trace the development from week 
to week. There seems to have been no 
attempt to cover inaccuracies in the use 
of language, but rather a distinct effort 
to give a correct picture of the work ac- 
complished. It will be remembered that 
these records were kept not for publica- 
tion, but for the information and guid- 
ance of the teachers themselves. They 
are entered here exactly as they stand in 
the original note-books. 
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South Dedham, Aug. 10th, 1866. 
This certifies, that our son Walter F. 

Morse, was to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief, born deaf and dumb. He 
entered school under the instruction of 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers June Ist, 1866, 
being then 7 years and 8 months old. He 
knew by sight, the words Boy, Girl, Cat, 
and Dog, he could write his own name, 
and knew his name wherever he saw it, 
whether written or printed, he could 
count on the his fingers, but could not 
articulate a single word. 

John E. Morse, 

Hannah W. Morse. 


NOTES OF WALTER F. MORSE’S 
PROGRESS 


Entered school June Ist, 1866. 

He knew no letter to speak, but could 
make them with his fingers; the first day 
he articulated in a whisper the letters h, 
o, p, t, g, once only making an audible 
sound. 

June 2d. Read and printed these from 
the lips. 

June 3d. Spoke his first word “pie” 
and has several times articulated it aloud. 

June 4th. Began to write. 

June 15th. He can read from the lips 
and print all the letters except x and q 
which have not been taught as they will 
be useless to him at present. He can 
read from the lips 12 words and the first 
12 numbers, can also count 12 and se- 
lect any number of articles less than 12. 

July 5th. He can read from the lips 
and write the first 50 numbers, and can 
give any required number of articles less 
than 30; can read and write from the 
lips and understands the meaning of 23 
words, articulating most of them aloud; 
today has completed his first writing 
book in which he has written all the let- 
ters of the alphabet (not the capitals). 

July 19th. After 7 weeks. He can 
read from the lips, write, not print, ex- 
plain the meaning of, and spell aloud 
like other children 50 words. On July 
17th he wrote all the 80 combinations 
formed by placing the consonants before 
the vowel. He can read and understand 
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22 short sentences; this morning at table 
he understood from my lips the sen- 
tence “you may put butter on the bread.” 
July 17th, spoke of his own accord his 
first sentence. He came running in from 
his play saying “May I have water?” 

Aug. 22d. After 12 weeks. He now 
reads from the lips 70 words, writes 
them, explains their meaning and spells 
them like other children; he reads and 
explains the meaning of about 70 sen- 
tences formed from these words; he 
counts to 100, writes the numbers back- 
ward and forward, and understands them 
from the lips. 

Nov. 27th. After 6 months’ instruc- 
tion. He reads from the lips, writes, 
spells aloud like other children in our 
common schools, and explains the mean- 
ing of 280 words; also about 150 sen- 
tences formed from these words. He 
takes a picture of an object in Jacob’s 
Reader, tells what it is and several of its 
qualities ; and if it is an animal he states 
with what it sees, eats, and walks; which 
description he writes upon his slate with- 
out assistance. One day at table wish- 
ing a cracker and not knowing its name, 
he said “Please give me some rough 
white cake”; this combination of adjec- 
tives was entirely original. Has com- 
menced his 4th writing book in which 
he uses ink. He writes and reads in 
writing all of the 280 words that he 


spells. 
Jan. 29, 1867. After % months’ in- 
struction. He now articulates 400 words 


and forms sentences from those words; 
adds small numbers like 9+8, 12+9; 
and he writes home to his mother every 
week composing his letter by himself and 
then receiving assistance in correcting it. 

March 13th. Tonight we could not 
find Walter’s sled and I asked him (he 
had gone to bed) where it was, and he 
said “downstairs in the barn.” I turned 
to look for it and he called me back and 
said, “no, not in the barn, in the old 
room on the hook.” And it was found as 
he had stated. 

March 28. After 914 months’ instruc- 
tion. He now spells 580 words and adds 





































numbers like 97+10, 85+9, generally 
counting them upon his fingers, and 
small numbers like 9+4, 4+-6, he adds 
mentally without counting. He is rapidly 
gaining in the use of language, having 
great delight in forming sentences con- 
taining newly acquired words. One day 
we were explaining to Arthur about 
“time by the clock” and Walter turned 
to A. and said, “The short hand is slow 
and the long hand is very fast,” which 
was his own idea and a sentence we had 
never said to him. 

August 14th, 1867. After 53 weeks. 
Walter spells now 1,000 words and has 
daily lessons from Jacob’s Reader in 
reading and construction of sentences, 
and has also read through and reviewed 
Mrs. Barbauld’s little book “Lessons to 
Little Thomas”; and every day has an 
exercise in reading and writing (from 
the lips) some little simple story. He 
adds with great rapidity such a series of 
numbers as 75+8+19+7+6+5-+4 4+10; 
95+19; 81+17, and understands the 
language of the simple questions in Ad- 
dition in “Greenleaf’s Mental Arith- 
metic.” Last month in some of his ex- 
ercises in construction were the follow- 
ing sentences: “Miss Byam is sit down 
in their chair and she is talking learning 
his lesson to two boys.” “A short time 
ago the lady said the boys, in New York, 
the boys and girls make signs.” The lady 
to whom he refers is Mrs. Hotchkiss 
(the matron of the N. Y. Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes) who on visiting our school 
talked with W. and told him about the 
little boys and girls in that institution 
and that they talked with their fingers 
and signs. 

Chelmsford, Aug. 7th, 1867. 
My dear Lilla: 

Willie is go to bed and Miss Spalding 
said no and Willie put on his white pant and 
he is going to bed up stairs. A short time 
ago Miss Rogers wrote willie did not always 
tell the truth. Before now Arthur threw my 
spelling book on my face. Yesterday morning 
I saw the bad boy climb the tree rob the 
bird’s nest in my reading book. I do not know 
where Harry is and he is not here. By and 
by all the children are going to church and 


all the children will eat for dinner. I think 
the apples are sweet. Miss Holden is not’ here 
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and she is in Miss Roger’s room and willie is 
not here and he has gone to bed up stairs. 
The books are on the table. Fannie’s face is 
cross. Lizzie writes her slates. The chickens 
are play in the box. The grass will be grow. 
Tomorrow the boys and girls did not go to 
school in the white schoolhouse. A long time 
ago the window was broken. To-day is Sun- 
day August 4th 1867. I think to-morrow the 
sun shines brightly and all the boys swim in 
the water. A long time ago the tree is broken 
and fell in North Billerica. Yesterday it was 
raining very fast. That is name of a boy 
Harry Jordan. Arthur face is brown. Willie’s 
writes the slates in bed up stairs. Miss 
Rogers said Fannie is not kind and she said no 
I said thank you for Fannie’s rubber. A few 
‘days ago I swallow the some small stones in 
my throat in school time. 
Good bye 

Your affectionate. Walter. 

Chelmsford Aug. 6th, 1867. 
My dear Carrie and Fannie: 

Ask mother sometime will you come to 
Northampton September 30. Sometime Harry 
and Willie and I will be nine years old. Day 
before yesterday Sunday Arthur was a very 
naughty boy and he caught the matches. Yes- 
terday I was very good boy. The grass- 
hopper is in the tumble in the schoolroom 
and the seven maps are on the wall in this 
schoolroom. The old mothers bird was dead 
and he can-not find the nest and Mrs. Adam’s 
cat caught the old mother’s bird and he was 
dead on the ground. My cat is grow and she 
is some whatall. Arthur and Harry are spell 
to lesson to Miss Holden. Miss Holden’s 
dress is pretty. Yesterday the wind blowing 
the tree and it rained very fast. Very small 
bird is in the egg and the egg is in the nest. 


bye 
Your affectionate, 
Walter 
These two preceding letters were 


written by Walter (after one year and 
two months’ instruction) without hint, 
assistance or correction. 

* * * * 
Name—lIsabel E. Porter. 
Residence—Wrentham. 
Born—December 22d, 1858. 

Lost her hearing at 3 years 2 months. 
Disease, Scarlet Fever and Canker, prob- 
ably by unskilful treatment. Could talk 
very well before she was sick, but for- 
got all but a very few words and those 
not plain. Had learnt the sign alphabet 
and could spell and print some small 
words. Went to Miss Rogers School 
April 18, 1867, at 8 years 4 months 
of age. 

Clara A. Porter, 
Geo. W. Porter. 
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Bell entered school April 19, 1867. 
She had nearly lost her voice; her tone 
was very nasal and feeble, often being 
only a whisper. Her mother says in a 
letter, “Some of the words she could 
spell with her fingers and print best 
were, “Bell, baby, papa, mama, boy, cow, 
cat, rat, hat, mat, dolly.” “Where Bells,” 
‘Wha’ for” and some words she spoke 
so indistinctly that oftentimes they could 
only be understood when accompanied by 
the sign. She knew nothing of writing. 
In a day and a half she learned 10 let- 
ters to read from the lips and print on 
the slate. In 10 days she could read 
from the lips and print all the alphabet. 

June. After 8 weeks. She can read 
from the lips, spell and write 100 words 
and 50 sentences formed. from these 
words. Wishing to say that Arthur 
stepped on her toe, she wrote on her 
slate “Is the Arthur foot my toe sore.” 
At another time when I asked Walter 
if he opened his window in the morn- 
ing, she said “I open three window.” 

July 24. Today pointing to a fly on 
her plate she said “fly eat my molasses,” 
and again she said “Willie Walter Harry 
eat three thimble,” meaning three thim- 
bleberries. This afternoon wishing to 
express the same idea she did a month 
since about Arthur stepping on her toe, 
she said, “Arthur step my toe, one sore.” 
One day after spelling the word “cup” I 
asked “Where is a cup?” She answered 
“at home, on the table.” 

August 14th. After 16 weeks. Bell 
now spells and writes 480 words and 


reads 225 sentences formed from those. 


words, of course understanding the 


meaning of all these sentences. 


A STORY 


When I was seven or eight years old I did 
not know that Miss Rogers and Walter Morse 
and his father and his mother went over to 
my house and when the horse came I did not 
know it and my mother heard someone knock 
at the door and they came in the parlor and 
sat down on the sofa and they came in the 
afternoon and my mother sat in the chair 
and I was very wild and sat on the floor be- 
hind her near the stove. My father came up 
stairs and he was very much surprised because 
he never saw that before. He sat in the rock- 
ing chair and I wanted to go up stairs to the 
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playroom prompt and I shut the door very 
hard. I went up to get my red cradle and my 
doll and came down stairs very fast and Miss 
Rogers said “come to me.” I did not know 
what she said and I played with them and 
put the doll in the cradle and I put it under 
my mother’s chair and Miss Rogers said 
come and tell me to proudence the letters. 
Perhaps I talk with my fingers. When I was 
six or seven years old a lady from Hartford 
came to learn how to count the numbers and 


talk with the fingers when my sister was a : 
little baby. She came in and gave me a chart © 


and learn me how when my sister was asleep 
in a large red cradle and by and by she 
opens her eyes and she cried and my mother 
was sick she had her hair cut off. When 
the lady gone away to live in Maine and my 
mother received a letter from Miss Rogers 
and she told me that I am going over to 
Chelmsford to school. I remember when I was 
about five years old when my mother was sick 
in bed and I want to go over to see Mrs, 
Hawes or Mrs. Coe’s house and I did not 
and I went in her flower garden and I 
stole many tulips and look in the windows 
she was not there and I ran home very 
fast and went in my mother’s room and [| 
told a lie my mother said. Who gave 
them to you? The woman. Annie Theare 
and I went there she told her. Did you gave 
them to her. She said no, I did not. She 
knows that I stole and put in her vase in the 
parlor and is. so sorry I do not know 
about it when I was five years old but now 
I know about that. 

December 1869. Belle E. Porter 


ARTHUR KEITH 


Was born at Monson, Mass., Dec. 
22d, 1859. He could hear perfectly 
well until two years of age. He then 
took a sudden cold, which settled in 
his head and caused humors to come 
out around his ears. 
ree Bh TM ss i's een kes 


Sarah A. Keith. 


Arthur Keith of Stafford Hollow, 
Conn., who began gradually to lose 
his hearing when two years old, en- 
tered school Sept. 13th, 1866, at the 
age of six years and nine months: His 
mother mentioned in a letter, that be- 
fore he began to be deaf he could 
speak but nine words, but his hearing 
failing very gradually, on entering school 
he could repeat 12 or 15 words. Only 


8 of these were available as the others — 


were family names. He hears only 4 


loud sharp noise, but knows no dis- 
In seven days he | 


tinction of sounds. 


His hearing then — 
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learned twelve letters. Then his at- 
tention was directed solely to counting 
that he might be prepared to enter a 
class already formed in numbers. 


Nov. 27th. After 11 weeks’ instruc- 
tion. He reads from the lips and 
prints all the letters of the alphabet, 
and articulates all but j and g. He 
can give the k sound which is one 
of the most difficult in our language; 
he accomplished this before he had 
been in school two months. He reads 
from the lips and spells (in the same 
children who hear) 70 
words. He also reads 45 sentences and 
explains their meaning. These _ sen- 
tences he also understands from the 
lips. He asks at table “May I have 
some bread,” “May I have meat?” etc. 
He reads from the lips, writes and 
counts the numbers to 100. He learned 
to speak and know the meaning of six 
of his words from seeing the other 
children say them. He has completed 
his first writing book. 


Jan. 29, 1867. Seventeen weeks’ 
instruction. He now reads from the 
lips, spells and explains the meaning 
of 150 words; also reads and under- 
stands 120 sentences formed from 
these words; adds small numbers like 
8+7, 10+9, etc., on his slate; the 
questions being given by his teacher 
in the same manner and quite as rapid- 
ly as to children who hear. 


March 28th. After 7% months. 
He reads from the lips, spells, and 
writes 300 words and about 200 sen- 
tences formed of those words, and 
adds such numbers as 75+8, 97-48, 
by counting on his fingers, and adds 
small numbers like 5+-8, 7+6, mentally, 
not counting his fingers. Several weeks 
ago being asked “where is your ap- 
ple?” he first look’d in his drawer and 
said “outdoors, to play, apple, eat.” 


August 14th, 1867. After 42 weeks’ 
instruction. He spells now 480 words 
and has a daily exercise in reading new 
sentences from the lips and writing them 
on his slate; afterwards reconstructing 
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them. In Arithmetic he adds such num- 
bers as 75+10+9}+14+8+19: 75419; 
89+-17. On July 12, which was Fri- 
day, he came to us saying “tomorrow 
Saturday, morning go to school, by and 
by afternoon Roscoe Walter all the boys 
swim in the water.” We understood 
his meaning thus, Tomorrow being Sat- 
urday we shall go to school in the 
morning but not in the afternoon, and 
then we boys shall go in swimming with 
Roscoe. 
+ 6. 2% 

These records show a larger number 
of errors than would appear in records 
which we teachers of the deaf would be 
likely to present for observation at the 
present time. It is very evident that the 
children were allowed and encouraged 
to use language which had been but in 
part assimilated. They attempted to de- 
scribe any experience without hesita- 
tion. They were not limited to those 
sentence forms which they had been 
given by the teacher, but used their 
words and sentences without fear that 
they would be criticized for numerous 
errors. It would seem that in our 
schoolrooms today few children under 
instruction the same period of time 
would attempt so much. Their vocabulary 
would be smaller and their spontaneous 
expression usually much less. Yet 
again, these children were encouraged to 
try to express anything in which they 
were interested. They wrote and spoke 
with much greater freedom, and natural- 
ly with much less accuracy. It is, of 
course, also to be remembered that the 
majority of these children were some- 
what older on entering school than 
most of our entering pupils today. The 
results, however, seem to us to indicate 
that the constant association with teach- 
ers of culture and enthusiasm, the con- 
stant communication with them, was a 
factor of very great importance. To- 
day we segregate our children into 
groups and departments. This certainly 
has its very great advantages. But in far 
too many cases do we not leave them, out 
of school hours, in groups too large for 
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any mental stimulation from the adult 
element? There is certainly food for 
consideration in this whole matter. Our 
children today use more _ accurate 


language, but they use far less. We ad- 
mit them younger and they progress more 
slowly. In the end, are we, or are we 
not, following the course of wisdom? 





PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF 


ANNA C. REINHARDT 


ROGRESSIVE schools for the edu- 
cation of hearing children are spring- 
ing up all over this wonderful coun- 

try of ours, but we find in our midst 
children who, since birth or through ill- 
ness early in life, are totally or partially 
deaf. 





nate as compared with the totally deaf 
child. 

- But what are we doing with and for 
the deaf child? First of all we try to 
get his parents to place him in a pro- 
gressive education school for young deaf 
children at the age of three. In such a 


CINDERELLA 


The partially deaf child often has too 
small a percentage of hearing to learn 
speech through the ear, and must for a 
time be treated as if he were totally deaf. 
As soon as he is able to read the lips, or 
read speech on the lips, even a little, 
a process of developing the hearing is 
begun. Such children are indeed fortu- 


school he is in a home environment. He 
sleeps in a nursery with two, or at most 
three, other children near his own age; 
a housemother also sleeps in this room. 
The room is large, airy, sunny, and 
cheerful. Dolls and Teddy bears are 
cuddled in the arms of these little ones 
when bedtime comes, and happy shouts 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


and peals of laughter may be heard 
issuing from the nursery. 

When he is old enough to leave the 
nursery he has an equally pleasant sleep- 
ing room with someone near his own age. 
If it is a boy’s room one is apt to find 
a tool chest under one bed and boxes of 
paints with drawing materials under the 
other bed. If the pupil happens to be a 
girl you may find a doll’s bed, a sewing 
basket, some knitting, etc., in the room. 
Photographs of mother, father, and other 
members of the family are much in 
evidence everywhere. 

In the playroom may be seen shelves 
of toys, an indoor see-saw, a rubber- 
tired velocipede, a rubber-tired express 
wagon, doll carriages, doll beds, and what 
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A playhouse, which serves in many 
capacities, is a joy forever. At times it 
is a postoffice, then a railroad ticket of- 
fice, then a shop of some sort; it even 
rises to the dignity of being the mayor’s 
office at times. The inauguration of the 
mayor is an important event; even the 
tiny tots take part in the procession, not 
knowing what it is all about, but it is 
a parade and that suffices. Drums, cym- 
bals, banners flying, all these follow the 
mayor to the grandstand. 

In the classroom there are pictures, 
toy boats and trains, animals enough for 
a menagerie, and a teacher’s smile and 
helping hand to guide this little handi- 
capped group to happiness in the knowl- 
edge that they too can talk and do the 





A CHINESE 
not; on the playground all of these, to- 
gether with scooters, swings, sandboxes, 
a slide, and a ladder to climb. 


Gardening, too, has its interests, and 
seedlings are carefully watched; the 
weather report is important if the garden 
is in need of rain. 


DANCE 


things their hearing brothers and sisters 
do. 

When they are sufficiently advanced in 
language to write letters home, their 
epistles bristle with the news of the 
week, a trip to the Zoo, to the Art Gal- 
lery, to the Capitol, or to a neighboring 
town to see the manufacture of goods. 
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THE WEATHER REPORT IS IMPORTANT 


If it happens to be the time for a 
Presidential election, pictures of the can- 
didates find themselves conspicuously 
placed in the most advanced classrooms. 
There is much discussion, pro and con, 
an election booth is erected, each voter is 
registered in proper form, and the voting 
is a very serious business. 

The dining room is not merely a place 
to eat, but a place for much social con- 
versation. Teachers at each end of each 
table ask and answer questions, topics 
of the day are discussed, the weather, 
the fashions, some fairy story may come 
in for its share, someone had a beautiful 
dream; in the midst of all this kitty slips 
into the room as the maid opens the 
pantry door, and she must be removed, 
since kitties must not stay in the dining 
room during meal-time. 

In the hall may be found many chil- 
dren’s books, books for all ages of chil- 
dren, and to these every boy and every 
girl has free access. A cozy corner where 
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IF THE GARDEN 


much reading is done is greatly enjoyed 
and appreciated. 

Having been surrounded at all times 
by speech and speech only, these boys 
and girls (granting they are of normal 
intelligence) will at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, be able to enter the schools 
where their hearing brothers and sisters 
go. They will enter the various high 
schools, and if the family exchequer per- 
mits, will go to college. 

Such is the life of the child in a 
progressive education school for the deaf. 





SUMMER NORMAL TRAINING CLASS 


As previously announced, the University of 
California offers a course in normal training 
for teachers of the deaf during the next 
summer session. Miss Ethel Hilliard, of the 
Gough School in San Francisco, will have 
charge. 

The course is a regular university one, 
carrying four units of credit and lasting six 
weeks. A demonstration class will be con- 
ducted by Miss Dawes of Pittsburgh. 





























HE National Institute for the Deaf 

is a British organization formerly 

known as the National Bureau for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the 
Deaf. Its purposes are similar to those 
of the Volta Bureau. It answers many 
inquiries relating to the education of the 
deaf and the partially deaf, speech- 
reading, teachers, electrical and other 
aids, adult societies, employment, immi- 
gration, the causes and prevention of 
deafness, ete. 

The Second Annual Report of the 
Institute was adopted at the Annual 
Mecting on June 11, 1926, and showed 
that a very definite impression had been 
made on the work for the deaf. A reso- 
lution was passed at this meeting beg- 
ging all employers to consider the prob- 
lems for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing and to so adjust their personnel 
that persons who have become deafened 
may be retained in suitable positions. 

The Annual Report embodied the 
report of the Executive Committee which 
showed that many local welfare asso- 
ciations have become affiliated with the 
Institute and that some of them are 
doing active work for the betterment 
of conditions for those afflicted with 
deafness in any way. This applies espe- 
cially to the investigations of industrial 
conditions. A questionnaire has been sent 
out to all schools and societies for the 
deaf with the expectation of making a 
comprehensive report on existing eco- 
nomic problems. 

The ‘Committee has also investigated 
many social problems of the deaf and 
the deafened and has made recommenda- 
tions which, if carried out, will mate- 
tially better conditions. They have sug- 
gested that deaf persons in Poor Law 
Institutions and in Mental Hospitals be 
visited by people who are able to com- 
municate with them. To avoid the tra- 
gedy of placing deaf children in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient, as has 
sometimes occurred, the Committee has 
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recommended that children in question 
be examined not only by an otologist but 
by a person expert in understanding and 
communicating with the deaf. The same 
recommendation has been made regard- 
ing cases of insanity. 

The Institute is preparing for free 
distribution, circulars that will deal 
with prevention of deafness. Many 
phases of the question will be considered. 
The Committee suggests that every fever 
hospital should have an otologist on its 
staff. 

It is with a feeling of gratification 
that the Committee reports the increas- 
ing willingness of the press to enlighten 
the general public on the needs of the 
deaf and the deafened. 


ANOTHER HELEN 


Normal life for a girl doubly handicapped 
—that has been the aim in educating Helen 
Schultz of Jersey City who is both deaf and 
blind. For a more complete account of her 
story see Outlook for the Blind. 

Iritis at the age of seven destroyed her 
sight and later spinal meningitis left her 
totally deaf. Most of her education has been 
obtained in public school classes for the blind. 
In this way she has kept in contact with the 
normal children atending the same _ school. 
Part of one year was spent at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind at Overbrook where Helen had a 
special teacher who was herself blind. 

Helen is still attending school at Montclair, 
N. J., but is already planning a means of 
livelihood. She expects to open a gift shop 
where she will sell her own goods and keep 
her accounts in Braille. Through her own 
efforts she has already built up a_ small 
clientele and she expects to circularize other 
groups for patronage. 

The main objective of her education, keep- 
ing her as nearly normal as possible, seems 
to have been attained. 





THE STORY OF SILK 


Teachers of the deaf, whose classes are 
studying textiles, will be glad to know that an 
attractively illustrated booklet, “The Romantic 
Story of Silk, the Strongest Fiber Known to 
Man,” may be had for the asking (and by 
mentioning the Volta Review) from the Silk 
Association of America, 468 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 
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UNEDUCATED DEAF-MUTE STOLEN, 
FOUND AND RESTORED 


Somewhere out in Goochland County about 
twenty miles west of Richmond was a young 
man alone and lonely in the great wide 
world. 


Monday morning, October 19, he was found 
walking in Centerville and upon investigation 
was discovered to be an uneducated deaf-mute 
who could neither read nor write. Mr. C. R. 
Perkins, of Perkinsville, and Miss Gene 
Smith, social worker for Goochland County, 
exerted themselves in efforts to find out who 
the wandering youth was, but in vain. They 
then drove to Richmond anticipating better 
success there in the solution of the baffling 
case thrown on their hands. 


There, they were directed to the house of 
Arthur G. Tucker, who was called on to take 
part in the struggle to identify the straying 
boy. 

Painstaking scrutiny revealed that there were 
no name marks on his neatly appearing cloth- 
ing from cap to sock. This confirmed the 
opinion that the roaming youth had not run 
away from the Staunton School. A ring with 
two keys on it was all that could be found 
on his person, with the exception of one vest 
inside pocket which he would not allow any- 
one to look into. 


Further inquiries were made among several 
ex-pupils in Richmond who had left school 
during the past several years, but these efforts 
did not avail. 


As a last resort, Mr. Tucker’s phone was 
placed in service over long distance with 
Staunton. We called Superintendent Mc- 
Manaway for assistance in the matter. He 
stated that no pupil had run away from the 
school this session; that if not identified, the 
straying youth might be sent to the school 
as soon as possible, and that he would try 
to find out about him. In a short time Mr. 
McManaway called and suggested that it was 
probably Albert Johnson, of Pulaski, .whose 
father had taken him away from school a 
number of years ago. 


The father’s name and occupation furnished, 
Mr. Tucker’s phone was then given connec- 
tion to that far distant mountain town. Many 
minutes had elapsed when the speaking wire 
brought back the good glad news that estab- 
lished the youth’s identity. The parent stated 
that the missing son was stolen the Saturday 
evening before and that he would leave on 
the first through train to meet his boy in 
Richmond the next morning. This is about 
eleven hours’ ride. 


When the father arrived, he gave these 
facts: they had been looking for the youth 
since Saturday evening. He was stolen in 
Pulaski in front of the hotel; left there with 
$84, but when found had only $40. He was 
last seen in a car with a nicely dressed man. 
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His parents both were very much worried. 
He was nineteen years old and was once at 
school but only for six weeks. 

The youth’s rescuers tried to impress the 
parent very strongly about the importance of 
sending the son to school, and told him how 
wonderful it was with their Richmond helpers 
who could so much easier get through the 
world than this boy could. 

Thus the happy accomplishment of the solu- 
tion entailed no less than four hours of per- 
sonal work for the helpless uneducated young 
man’s benefit in Richmond alone, and _ the 
phone tolls amounted to $4.10. The young 
man had lost over $40.00 and his parents had 
suffered deep anxiety for his welfare. His 
final identification and restoration were de- 
pendent upon strangers who happened to be 
kind enough to spend hours at the task. 

Outstanding impressions of the case are: 


Education is the greatest thing in the world 
worth having. It can, and it does, do any- 
thing and everything anywhere and _ every- 
where. 

Illiteracy in the case of the deaf-mute is the 
worst thing in the world. 


Education is after all the cheapest of all. 


Illiteracy is the most expensive and most 
disastrous of all for all the time. 


ALTGILKER. 


(The above article was submitted by a 
deaf alumnus of the school and presents the 
matter so forcefully that the Guide gladly 
publishes it in full.)—The Virginia Guide. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 


An examination for teachers for Public 
School No. 47, School for the Deaf, New 
York City, will be held May 16 at the head- 
quarters of the Board of Education, 500 Park 
avenue, New York City. 


The examination will include principles and 
methods of teaching the deaf; speech, speech- 
reading and language; physiology and anatomy 
of the vocal organs; and history of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 


The requirements for applicants are as fol- 
lows: High school education or its equivalent; 
one year’s satisfactory training in methods of 
teaching the deaf; and either one year’s expe- 
rience in teaching normal children and two 
years’ experience in teaching in schools for 
the deaf or, one year’s professional training 
for teaching normal children and three years’ 
experience in teaching in schools for the deaf. 


There will be a written and an oral ex- 
amination. Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education, 500 Park avenue, New 


York City. Application blanks may also be 
ae there. These must be filed before 
ay 2. 
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RADIO NOTE 
Here lie the remains of a radio fan, 
Now mourned by his many relations; 
He filled his gas tank while smoking a pipe— 
And was picked up by twenty-one stations. 
—Anon. 


DEARTH OF OXYGEN—“The  wide- 
awake student,’ observes a university man, 
“occasionally puts a question which the next 
minute he will regret. In this relation one 
recalls a story told by a Yale instructor who 
was lecturing on oxygen. ‘Oxygen,’ said he, 
‘is essential to all animal existence. There 
could be no life without it. Yet, strange to 
say, it was discovered only a century ago.’ 
‘What did they do, then, sir?’ a student asked, 
‘before it was discovered?’” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE! 

It being the telegrapher’s twenty-fifth birth- 
day, the office force presented him witha bunch 
of twenty-five roses, for which he returned 
thanks. Just then several people came in 
with messages to send. 

Grasping the roses in his left hand, the 
operator began to work the key with his right. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” exclaimed one of the 
women in line. “You've heard of sending 
flowers by telegraph? Well, that’s what he is 
doing—telegraphing those roses. Isn’t it won- 
derful what science can do?” 


VERY MODERN 
“Her countenance fell,” 
Writes an author gifted. 
No doubt she went 
And had it ’lifted.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


NO REFLECTION INTENDED MR. 
PLUMBER! 

_ The New Haven Journal-Courier, comment- 
ing on the fact that union plumbers in one 
of their sessions protested against jokes and 
cartoons that ridiculed their trade, cannot keep 
from retelling the story of the boss plumber 
who telephoned to a hospital in connection 
with a job one of his men was handling at 
the institution. 

“How is Jones getting along?” he asked the 
nurse who answered. She did not know about 
the plumbing work and thought the inquiry 
concerned one of her patients, hence her reply 
rather startled the boss plumber. “Jones is 
resting quietly,” is what he heard. 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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THE THINGS WE CANNOT HEAR! 

A peevish old gentleman was given a seat 
in a restaurant very close to the orchestra. 
He protested vigorously but in vain, and was 
told that it was the only place available. He 
looked intently at the leader of the orchestra 
as a popular jazz selection came to an end. 

“Would you be so kind as to play something 
by request?” he asked. 

The leader of the orchestra bowed deeply. 

“Certainly,” he said; “anything you like.” 

“Then,” requested the old gentleman firmly, 
“please be good enough to play a game of 
checkers while I finish my meal.” 


ALL OF US HAVE TACTFUL FRIENDS 
LIKE THIS 

“I’m going over to comfort Mrs. Brown,” 
said Mrs. Jackson to her daughter Mary, ac- 
cording to Tit Bits. “Mr. Brown hanged 
himself in their attic a few weeks ago.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t go; you always say the 
wrong thing.” 

“Yes, I’m going, Mary. [I'll just talk about 
the weather. That’s a safe enough subject.” 

Mrs. Jackson went over on her visit of 
condolence. ‘We've had rainy weather lately, 
haven’t we, Mrs. Brown?” she said. 

“Yes,” replied the widow. “I haven’t been 
able to get the week’s washing dried.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jackson, “I shouldn’t think 
you would have any trouble. You have such 
a nice attic to hang things in.” 


BACK WHEN THE WORLD WAS 
YOUNG 
There once was an icthysaurus 
Who lived when the earth was all porous. 
When it first heard its name 
It fainted with shame. 
And expired many ages before us. ; 
—Anon. 


POLLYANNA, HERE, I COME! 

After tramping some three miles from his 
home to his place of work, Jones discovered 
that he had been forgetful again. 

“Well,” he remarked to a companion in the 
shop, “I’ve gone and done it again. I came 
away from home and forgot my lunch.” 

“Too bad,” sympathized his friend. 

“After all,” responded Jones, brightening up 
as a new thought occurred to him, “it’s just 
as well that I did forget it—because I left 
my teeth at home, too.” 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
126 East 59th Street 


Social Centre for the Deatened of All Ages in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exuibition of Hearing Devices, Recreation and other 


activities. 
Our Open Door Invites You 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 


MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Sec. 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beginner’s Book. $1.00 

The Question Book—For Second Year Classes $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations__$1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc., 
Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 





WE CAN’T CURE DEAFNESS, BUT— 

We supply a device which will enable a person 
whose hearing is defective to distinctly hear or- 
dinary conversation. We send postpaid trial NON- 
ELECTRICAL HEARPHONE upon receipt of $1.00. 
If satisfied after ten days’ trial, send $2.00 for final 
payment, or return Hearphone, when deposit will 


be refunded. 
Hearphone Compan 


ny, 
35 Warren St., Dept. 28, New York City 





Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 

Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II, and III__...._.____ $33.00 
CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 











Many Deafened are Helped by the Phonophor 


Perhaps you are one who can again enjoy comfortable hearing through 
a marvelous new invention, the BOOSTER AMPLIFYING UNIT. 


Picture a small disk, weighing just over an ounce; able to amplify sound 
to a great magnitude; with a purity of tone that is amazing. 


FIVE NEW PHONOPHOR MODELS 


The Phonophor with the new amplifying unit affords many of those 
hard of hearing a distinct and effortless hearing in church, theatre or con- 


cert hall. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


An exhaustive test of the New Phonophor under all conditions will bring 


happiness and satisfaction. 


Write or call for thirty-day home trial plan. 


PHONOPHOR 


AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 


Executive and Sales Offices: 19 West 44th St., New York City 
Chicago Branch Office: 59 East Madison Street 


This advertisement has been approved by the Committee on Hearing Devices of the American 


Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearinz 





The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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